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PREFACE 

This little work represents an attempt to arouse a 
more general interest in the study of the Greek vases, 
not merely among classical students, but among all 
classes of persons who are interested in things Greek. 
Greek vases are not mere curios from a past civiliza- 
/ tion, to be studied by the archaeologist only ; for while 

it is true that they present large fields for the work of 
the specialists, they may also be enjoyed with great 
profit by the general student. It is not too much to 
hope that every teacher of Greek and Greek history 
will do his or her part in making students familiar, to 
some extent, with Greek ceramic art, and thus acquaint 
them in a direct and effective manner with what ap- 
pears, to me at least, the most vital object in Greek 
studies — Hellenic personality. 

The second part of the book will, it is hoped, be of 
assistance even to the specialist. The excavations of 
the last twenty-five years have altered practically all 
previous notions concerning Greek vases, and the results 
of these investigations are found chiefly in the various 
periodicals. References to these sources comprise the 
most important part of the bibliography bearing upon 
the different styles. 

Only exceptionally have articles dealing with mytho- 
logical phases of vase-paintings been noticed, since they 
usually contain little upon ceramics and are more prop- 
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viii PREFACE 

erly recorded in handbooks on Greek religion and 
mythology. 

The names of the vases and of the artists have been 
written in the Greek forms, for they certainly have 
nothing in common with Latin, and I can see no possi- 
ble reason for Latinizing words which seldom, if ever, 
were used by the Romans ; much less is there an excuse 
for writing hybrid forms, part Latin, part Greek, such 
as we often meet in the nomenclature of vases. 

I shall be grateful to any and all who call my atten- 
tion to errors and omissions ; doubtless many slips have 
crept in which might have been avoided had I had the 
advantage of finishing the work amid the library facili- 
ties of Europe. References have been verified wherever 
it was possible to do so, and there is but a small number 
of the books and articles cited which I have not per- 
sonally examined. 

JOHN HOMER HUDDILSTON. 

The University of Maine, 

Orono, Maine, 

June, 1901. 
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LESSONS FROM GREEK POTTERY 



INTRODUCTION 

r 

No remains of Greek art, with the possible exception 
of the coins, have been so largely recovered as have the 
vases. Of the extensive trade carried on by potters in 
/ Greek lands down to the beginning of the third century 

, B.C., it is quite impossible for us to form any adequate 

r conception. Wagon loads of Greek potsherds antedat- 

ing Homer by centuries have been found at Naucratis 
in the Nile delta, on Samos, Melos, Thera, at Troy, and 
at Mycenae ; and these fragments indicate but imper- 
fectly the wide range that the pottery industry assumed 
for a thousand years and more before the earliest date 
which we are able to name in Greek history. From the 
seventh century B.C., there seems to have been no article 
in Greek commerce which appealed so generally to the 
Italian races, and certainly none whose course from 
Athens to distant lands is so easily traced. The prac- 
tical and the ornamental were so well combined in the 
vases that they were sold by the hundreds of thousands, 
and those recovered from classic soil present an array 
of testimony on Greek thought and action that has no 
parallel outside of Greek literature. The fact that 
these vessels went largely into the home to serve a use- 
ful and decorative purpose early induced the artists to 
paint upon them scenes that appealed to the individual. 

B z 



2 INTRODUCTION 

Whether a Greek was engaged in the pursuits of peace 
or in the pursuits of "rar, whether he was mixing with 
mortals or reflecting upon .the gods and the ancient 
heroes, the pictures on the water jar, the storing vessel, 
or the oil cruet, stimulated his thoughts. Individual 
experiences in love, war, work, worship, — these were 
the subjects that the vase-painters found to be attractive 
and profitable; they sold their ware since it appealed 
to the public ; and in thus reflecting the life of his con- 
temporaries the artist did an invaluable service for us 
who now grope back through the mist of more than 
two thousand years to learn, if we can, how the Greeks 
lived, and what went to make up the life of this won- 
derful people. 

The importance of the vases as mere works of art can- 
not but appeal to the eye trained to appreciate lines of 
beauty. The graceful outlines that the potter's wheel 
produced are inimitable ; the rich black and red lustre, 
that seems still to shine as brightly as it could have done 
when turned out of the workshop, defies reproduction ; 
and throughout three centuries corresponding to the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries of Greek sculpture, 
advancement in the larger art may be traced in the 
lesser one ; the styles in dress, the pose of the figures, 
the changes introduced in the compositions, are discerni- 
ble in the vase-paintings, and the skilful hand produced 
in black, red, white, and violet, figures and scenes that 
may be looked upon as masterpieces of grace and ele- 
gance. 

Of all classes of remains, architecture, sculpture, 
terra-cottas, coins, gems, vases, the latter are, it seems 
to me, the most interesting for one who desires an intro- 
duction to classical archaeology. There are two phases 
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of vase-paintings that appeal to one at once, — scenes 
that portray the outward life, and the inward life of the 
Greeks, the objective life and the subjective life. The 
former, perhaps, being easier to comprehend, will arrest 
our attention first; the Hellenes move before us, pic- 
tured by their own contemporaries, three, four, five, six, 
maybe seven hundred years before our era; they in- 
dulge in sports, they go to work and war, and drive 
their bargains, and one need be no close student of ar- 
chaeology to understand such pictures. For the sec- 
ond phase we have the scenes depicting gods, sacrifices, 
and worship, while the sepulchral lekythi afford us 
many glimpses of the Greek's belief concerning the 
mystery of death and the deeper meaning of life. 

It is more than probable, however, that once having 
taken up the vases for what they teach of Greek life 
and literature, one will be attracted to a closer exami- 
nation of their place in the history of Greek art ; and 
finally having entered upon such a course, no one is 
likely to abandon it. All the other classes of monu- 
ments will stand out in clearer relation to each other, 
and Greek studies will fall into a truer perspective. 

A very important reason why vase-paintings may 
afford the easiest and most direct introduction to a study 
of the material remains of ancient Greece rests in the 
accessibility of their publication ; particularly now when 
Reinach's Ripertoire^ has placed within our reach such 
costly and inaccessible publications as those of Gerhard, 
and those in the Annali and Monumenti dell* histituto. 
and the Compte Rendu, no one need be without a vase col- 
lection. Most of the illustrations in Baumeister's Denk- 
maeler are published in separate form for six marks, 

^ See under Publications, p. 129. 
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and there are one hundred and fifty vase pictures in this / 

Bilderatlas. In fact, for an insignificant expenditure \ 

one can now bring together reproductions of the vases I 

mounting into the thousands, and these publications will 
for many purposes serve one as well as the originals. 

But few of us, in America at least, who are interested 
in Greek studies have an opportunity to enjoy the origi- 
nal monuments of classical art, and, since we must fall 
back upon publications, the artistic side of the Greek 
vases cannot appeal to us so directly as does the subject- 
matter; it is, then, not the archaeological side of the 
monuments which will prove of primary importance to 
the student of Greek literature, life, and mythology. 
The discussions that are devoted to ceramics in the 
learned periodicals are not addressed to students of 
Greek, for many of whom Greek ceramics may be a 
mere name ; and only exceptionally will the classical 
instructor find these papers intelligible and helpful; 
they are written by specialists for specialists. The 
average student probably asks himself, " What is all this 
talk about vases ? What are they ? Can I make any use 
of them ? " I confess that until I went to London the 
first time, Greek vases conveyed little more to my mind 
than do still the hieroglyphics of an Egyptian tomb ; and 
yet I do not think that my experience was so far differ- 
ent from that of many classical students in this country 
where the linguistic and literary sides of Greek have until 
quite recently left no room for the artistic. Later, when 
I began a detailed study of ceramics on the Continent, 
I discovered that I was greatly handicapped in not 
knowing where the literature was to be found. If I , 

turned to investigate a question in classical philology, 
there were the works of Huebner and Engelmann to 
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Start me on my way, while in a detailed study of the 
vases half of my time was lost in learning where to find 
the literature on the subject, and most of the other half 
for some months was given to the task of bringing 
order into the succession of wares and styles. Very 
little, so far as I know, has been done to assist the 
beginner in locating the really important articles dealing 
with questions of ceramography.^ Not all who turn to 
study a vase collection for a time care to go into the 
detail that fills the pages of the official catalogues and 
foreign works on the .subject; one may be interested in 
following the development of the Rhodian, Corinthian, 
or Dipylon pottery, or in investigating some such ques- 
tions as the relation of epic poetry to vase-painting, and 
for such, a handy work of reference is highly desirable. 
Fewer still ever have access to a vase collection where 
original observations may be made, and therefore the 
publications must serve in the place of the vases ; but 
what are the publications, and what are the important 
collections ? In the following pages I have undertaken 
to answer these and other questions, and, by way of 

^ Since writing the above the second volume of Reinach's Repertoire 
containing a bibliography of Greek and Etruscan ceramics has appeared; 
and I am not a little disappointed that the compilation of M. Reinach was 
not more thorough«going, so that there would have been no need for any 
farther work on this subject at the present time. I hold, however, that 
such an arrangement of the matter as Reinach follows, the alphabetical, is 
of very little account to the average student of Greek who wishes to inform 
himself on any special point in the range of Ceramography; the topical 
arrangement seems to me to be the only rational one for quick and easy 
orientation; it is not that we desire to know what so-and-so has written on 
this or that subject, but what has been written on this subject by the differ- 
ent authorities. I desire, however, to acknowledge my debt to the Riper- 
toire for some valuable additions to my work ; all students of Greek must 
long be under heavy obligations to Reinach for his untiring labors. 
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introduction, to outline briefly and without discussion 
some phases of Greek life and thought upon which the > 

vases bear. This part of the work I was first tempted J 

to call " Hints on the value of the Greek vases," and ; 

this title distinctly represents the object I had in mind 
in writing it I have in no chapter done more than sug- 
gest some of the chief points for which the vases furnish 
testimony. My endeavor has been to stimulate the 
student to turn to the monuments to see for himself the 
immense advantage he will gain in reading the message 
of the Greek mind as the potters have left it to us. I 
need not add that no attempt has been made to write 
for the archaeologist, to whom all this will doubtless 
appear needlessly elementary ; and again there may be 
not a few instructors in classics for whom much in the 
following pages will present little new. Still my con- 
viction is that most teachers have yet much to learn re- 
garding the importance of Greek monuments if Greek 
thought is to be properly understood and interpreted ; 
and while few can become classical archaeologists, or 
care to do so, all will admit that it is eminently desirable 
to know as much as possible concerning the lessons 
taught by Greek art. 

If this work may be the means of inducing any 
students of Greek to seek instruction from the monu- 
ments and to use the handbooks on Greek art, religion, 
and life as but supplementary to the indisputable record 
of the art remains, my aim will have been attained. 
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VASES AND GREEK HISTORY 

The records of ancient Greece found in the poets and 
the historians belong to a period that is late, indeed, 
compared with the records of the monuments. This 
fact, however, is not surprising when we pause to con- 
sider that writing in Greece, even for the simplest pur- 
pose of recording such things as names, dates, and 
religious services, cannot have been used much before 
the eighth century B.C., whereas the monuments of the 
earliest period date back a thousand years prior to that 
time; and writing for literary purposes, such as the 
publication of the Homeric poems, cannot be much 
older than the reign of Peisistratus. The stories that 
are related concerning the beginnings of tribal and na- 
tional life, of the various successes and reverses of the 
armies in heroic times, and of the part taken in all these 
events by the heroes of Troy and Thebes, — all this, form- 
ing the magical background to the historical period, may 
be looked upon as more or less of a pleasing fiction, in 
which here and there grains of truth may be discovered. 
It is only where the monumental remains, such as vases, 
terra-cottas, coins, and inscriptions on bronze and stone 
supplement the records left by Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and others, that the student is able to separate fact from 
fable and to recogfnize the basis of truth in the prehis- 
toric period. The words of the ancient writers, even for 
the historic period, must be weighed and tested by the 

7 



8 VASES AND GREEK HISTORY 

monuments, a point that is much more important in 
the prehistoric border4and, Where all is so uncertain, 
and where that which is recorded is so completely fused 
with myth and legend. 

For the thousand or two thousand years of Greek civ- 
ilization of which the world possesses evidence in the 
earliest classes of vases there is hardly an authentic 
word in any Greek writer. Suppose we date the Ho- 
meric poems — the oldest literature of Europe — in the 
ninth century B.C., we have vases discovered at Troy, 
Mycenae, the Argive Heraeum, and many other places, 
that speak to us in plain terms of a civilization and cul- 
ture that antedates the Iliad many hundreds of years. 
Coins — and they may well be called the monuments that 
form the grammar of Greek art — are not known to have 
been struck before 700 B.C. ; sculpture in stone had made 
no appreciable progress before the beginning of the sixth 
century B.C. ; the oldest inscriptions, too, must be dated 
in the first half of the seventh century. The evidence, 
therefore, for the Homeric and the pre-Homeric periods 
rests in other remains, the most considerable part of 
which is the vases; these are supplemented by many 
small articles in gold, ivory, stone, and terra-cotta, and 
again by the extensive remains of fortifications, tombs, 
and dwellings, for the discovery of which we are chiefly 
indebted to Schliemann. The excavations conducted 
by the Americans at the Argive Heraeum, in 1 890-1 892, 
have emphasized anew, and in the most forcible manner, 
the importance of ceramics for one who wishes to under- 
stand the development of pre-Homeric civilization, and 
the part which the artists of the Argive plain played in 
the history of Greek fine arts. It seems, indeed, as 
though there is sufficient material in the American finds 
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to require a new history of ceramics, so far, at least, as 
the Geometric and so-called " Proto-Corinthian " styles 
are concerned.^ Perhaps the most instructive feature 
that meets the student in dealing with Mycenaean vases 
is the extent of the civilization which they represent ; 
] one is not confined to the district bounded by Argos, 

; ' Tiryns, and Mycenae, but is introduced to nearly all 

the iEgean islands, Asia Minor, Africa, Attica, Bceotia, 
Sicily, and Magna Graecia. Wherever this ware was 
made, whether in one locality or in many, we learn of 
j a common plane of artistic endeavor that marked these 

prehistoric centuries, and of a people that lived in inti- 
/ mate contact with the sea ; for it is sea life and wave 

lines that suggested the most common of the decora- 
tions on these vases. 

The Dipylon pottery found in recent years at Athens 
has contributed much to assist us in forming a clearer 
notion of many customs that belong to the Homeric 
period; and the geometric patterns and motives that 
cover this ware remind us of the embroidery patterns 
and weaving designs that are so characteristic of the 
East, and which, in the form of Oriental cloth fabrics, 
exercised a strong influence upon Greek decorative de- 
signs, not only in the period of the Geometric vases, but 
for some centuries later. The maritime life depicted on 
more than a score of these vases has taught us that the 
early inhabitants of Greece were not unworthy ancestors 
of the Athenians that sought refuge behind "wooden 
walls " and sealed the fate of Xerxes at Salamis. 

But it is not in these two classes of vases alone that 
the student of history finds much of interest Nearly 
all the other classes of archaic pottery suggest innumer- 

1 Sec Am. J, Arch.^ X900, p. 63 ff. 
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able points of historical interest The intercourse be- f 

tween the mainland of Greece and the islands of the 
i£gean, even in very early times, is taken as a matter 
of course, but when we prove by the vase finds that ( 

Athens, Argos, and Corinth contributed to the artistic 
life of Rhodes, Cyprus, and the Ionian coast generally, 
long before literary records lend us any assistance, we 
may be equally certain that this was but one of many / 

streams of influence that moved from Greece back ) 

toward the East. With the pottery discovered in the [ 

necropolises of Rhodes and Cyprus there arises a great ;| 

variety of problems touching the early commercial routes 
between Greece and Asia Minor; it is only a step from ' 

Rhodes to Miletus, and from Cyprus to Phoenician sites, 
and thither one is led in endeavoring to trace the origin 
of the vase decorations. Rhodian ware, for example, 
belonging to the eighth and seventh centuries b.c., has 
been found at Naucratis in the delta of the Nile, and 
all along the coast of Asia Minor as far as Troy. Lately 
the theory has been advanced and defended with much 
acumen that Miletus was the distributing centre of the so- 
called Rhodian pottery, and that this city was to eastern 
trade what Corinth was to the western. 

The most valuable data that have been brought to bear 
upon the vexing problem of Trojan topography since 
Schliemann's excavations were ended, are fragments of 
vases ; Doerpfeld has based his conclusions for the loca- 
tion of the Homeric Ilion in the sixth stratum, as opposed 
to the second stratum of Schliemann's view, chiefly upon 
potsherds. Some hundreds of fragments were discovered 
in the fifth and sixth strata that furnish plain evidence 
of the " Mycenaean " civilization required for the Troy of 
the Iliad. Traces of Rhodian and Argive influence too, 
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are distini a the Trojan pottery, and ' this, 

in a period »uw» t*o know nothing of Troy or Argos 
except as we glean a few embellished facts from the 
Iliad; yet it is important to find that the vases support 
the tradition of an eaily intercourse between the Argive 
and Trojan plains, an that we are thus afforded strong 
proof of a common culture at Troy and Mycenae for 
the period to which we are wont to assign the heroes of 
Homer. It is instructive to note that few fragments of 
red-figured ware were found at Troy, from which fact the 
conclusion may be drawn that, in the fifth century B.C., 
the place had sunk into insignificance and was no longer 
visited by traders.^ 

And so one is carried on from island to island, and 
from site to site along the avenues of trade that threaded 
the prehistoric Greek world. Wherever we take up the 
study of prehistoric settlements in Greek lands, the chief 
data for discovering the age of them are found in pot- 
tery ; in fact, potsherds form the basis of practically all 
theories bearing upon the movements of the Greek peo- 
ples before the dawn of historic times ; and for the thou- 
sand years and more before Greek historians break the 
silence, the student must weigh and examine the evidence 
of the vase fragments, and learn to read their message. 

When we reach historic times, the vases are again a 
vast storehouse of information ; the commercial activity 
of the large cities, notably Athens and Corinth, is in 
many particulars well reflected in the pottery. The 
race for supremacy between these two states in the 
world of trade may be clearly observed in the vases ; in 

^ In the July (1900) meeting of the Berlin Archaeology Society, Herr 
von Stern of Odessa spoke of the value of ceramic finds for the history of 
Greek colonies on the Black Sea. Cf. Arch, Am., 1900, pp. 151 ff. 
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the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. Corinth appears 
to have held her ground against Athens in the Italian 
markets. At the beginning of the sixth century, how- 
ever, and at least a century before Athens gave any 
promise of being a daifgerous political competitor of 
Corinth, the Attic vase-painters had ousted Corinthian 
ware from the market; these humble artisans of the 
Ceramicus brought Athenian pottery up to the first 
place, generations before the most sanguine Athenian 
had dreamed of the great things in store for his city, 
politically and artistically. A hundred years before 
Attic sculpture surpassed that of the iEginetan or the 
Ionian schools, Attic vases had proved their superiority 
over the dozens of other fabrics, and they possessed a 
clear field in the Mediterranean markets. Corinthian 
potters and merchants must have been sadly aware of 
the inevitable issue, and the jealousies that later bore the 
bitter fruit of the Peloponnesian War can be traced back, 
in part, to these sharp competitions. One can detect in 
the excavations in Italy and Sicily suggestions of the 
earnest rivalry of these states, that supplement Thucyd- 
ides in a wonderful manner. The enormous export of 
Corinthian vases in the seventh and eighth centuries 
B.C., particularly toward the West, argues well for the 
statement left by Thucydides that the Corinthians built 
the first navy in Greece, and that their peninsular posi- 
tion gave them large commercial advantages over other 
states.^ Even in the ship catalogue of the second book 
of the Iliad Corinth is called wealthy ,2 and this city 
was unquestionably the chief emporium of Greece down 
to the early part of the sixth century B.C., at which time 
the superior skill of the Athenians won the day. 
1 1. 13. « V. 57a 
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are distinguishable in the Trojan pottery, and * this, 
in a period when we know nothing of Troy or Argos 
except as we glean a few embellished facts from the 
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and Trojan plains, and that we are thus afforded strong 
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the place had sunk into insignificance and was no longer 
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from site to site along the avenues of trade that threaded 
the prehistoric Greek world. Wherever we take up the 
study of prehistoric settlements in Greek lands, the chief 
data for discovering the age of them are found in pot- 
tery ; in fact, potsherds form the basis of practically all 
theories bearing upon the movements of the Greek peo- 
ples before the dawn of historic times ; and for the thou- 
sand years and more before Greek historians break the 
silence, the student must weigh and examine the evidence 
of the vase fragments, and learn to read their message. 

When we reach historic times, the vases are again a 
vast storehouse of information ; the commercial activity 
of the large cities, notably Athens and Corinth, is in 
many particulars well reflected in the pottery. The 
race for supremacy between these two states in the 
world of trade may be clearly observed in the vases ; in 

^ In the July ( 1900) meeting of the Berlin Archaeology Society, Herr 
▼on Stem of Odessa spoke of the value of ceramic finds for the history of 
Greek colonies on the Black Sea. Cf. Arch, Ans,, 1900, pp. 151 fiE. 
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the public taste, and they produced what in each place ' 

was salable. ^ ' 

The settlements in Sicily, of which Thucydides gives 
a detailed account in the sixth book of his history, can 
be traced in the excavations; the local ware is found 1 

along with the oldest Greek fabrics in the earliest graves, . 

and gradually the latter crowds the former from public \ 

favor. The new colonists from Rhodes, Chalcis, Meg^ara, 
Corinth, brought with them the superior technic of the 
East, and the result was that the towns of Sicily became 
as thoroughly Greek, even in the early part of the sixth 
century B.C., as were those of Greece proper; this 
influence of the East over the West can be most advan- 
tageously observed in the vases and coins that come from 
Sicily and Lower Italy. 

So we may trace here and there the influence of the i 

Attic ascendency in ceramics, and follow the routes of 
trade along which Athenian art and culture were carried 
to Mediterranean and Black Sea ports ; for Attic vases 
have been unearthed all the way from the Crimea to 
Genoa. Especially interesting is the fact that the vast 
majority of Attic and Corinthian vases have been dis- 
covered in Etruscan tombs ; this shows that the Etrus- 
cans were in close touch with Greece long before Rome 
threatened to be a vital force in Italy. The chronology 
of this people has, indeed, been based upon deductions 
made from the vase finds in Etruscan tombs.^ There 
is a very early black-figured vase on which is painted 
a vessel being loaded with vases ; they are even hung 
upon the sail-yards. This is but one of the Greek, or it 
may be Etruscan, merchantmen that plied the seas with 
cargoes of vases. More conspicuous proof of influence 

^ G. Karo in Bull, paUtnolo^a Italiana^ 1898, pp. X41 fit. 
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of one people upon another would be difficult to find ; 
the vases relate volumes on the Hellenizing of the Italian 
and the Sicilian races. 

Scenes where historical personages figure are ex- 
tremely rare, as the realm of mythology and legend 
usually provided ample scope for subjects. There are, 
however, a few instances, of the artists having entered 
the domain of reality. The most notable examples of 
an historical group are the pictures that show the assault 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton upon Hipparchus. The 
tyrant is violently set upon by the democratic enthusi- 
asts in a manner suggesting the famous group of the 
Tyrannicides in Naples.^ We may be grateful for a 
representation of this memorable event made at a time 
when the tragedy was still fresh in the mind of the 
public, for one, at least, of the vases must be dated 
about 500 B.C. This murder, which ushered in the day 
of political liberty in Athens, is an event in the history 
of Europe of marked significance. In another painting 
it has been thought that an army of Peisistratus or 
Hippias may be recognized.^ 

There was found at Naucratis the fragments of a large, 
elegant vase bearing the name of Phanes, son of Glaukos ; 
now as we learn from Herodotus ^ that Phanes, a native 
of Halikarnassos, deserted Amasis for Cambyses in the 
latter part of the sixth century B.C., and that this was one 
of the causes which led to Cambyses' invasion of Egypt, 
there is a possibility that the traitor had dedicated this 
costly vase in the Apollo temple to win favor with the 
god, and perhaps the displeasure of the public at Phanes' 
having taken such a step may be recognized in the 
widely scattered and finely broken fragments from which 

* Cf. Boehlau, p. 120. « Cf. Hclbig, p. 119. « III. 4. 
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the vase was recovered. To be sure, there are no 
means of proving that the famous deserter is identical 
with the Phanes whose name has reached the modem 
world on the Naucratite vase, but the style of the ware 
and the whole circumstance renders the identity at 
least possible.^ 

Another interesting vase is the krater in the Louvre 
decorated with a scene that represents the death of 
Croesus according to the legend described in the third 
ode of Bacchylides. 

Sappho is painted on at least four vases. At one 
time she is seated and toward her a Nike hurries with 
a victor's wreath. And again she is surrounded by an 
admiring group of women, one of whom places a wreath 
upon her head, and another holds her lyre, while the 
famous poetess reads from the scroll open in her hand. 
The best known picture is on the Munich amphora, 
where we see Alcaeus and Sappho standing before 
each other, each holding a lyre and a plectron.^ 

Of no little historic interest is the array of names, 
both of artists and their favorites, that are preserved 
on the vases. There are about four hundred and fifty 
artists whom we know exclusively from their signatures, 
and about five hundred and sixty ^a^/-names, that add 
materially to the charm of the pictures. Most of the 
artists' names and all but five of their favorites occur 
on Athenian vases, so that, meagre information as 
mere names may be, we thus become acquainted with 
a thousand Athenians. Many of these are duplicates 
of names attested by the historians. The Alcmeonidae 
are particularly prominent; at least three generations 

* NaukraHs — Part I. of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, l886, p. 55. 
^ See under Lyric Poetry, p. 139, for references. 
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may be traced in the names of Alcmaeon, Hippocrates, 
and Megacles. It is not affirmed that these names are 
used by the vase-painters as applying to the person- 
alities whom we know in the sixth century of Athenian 
history, but the notoriety of this family had unquestion- 
ably something to do with the frequent appearance of 
these names. We see strong youths of distinguished 
appearance bearing the names of Hipparchus, Hippias, 
Callias, Alcibiades, Leagros, and we cannot but wonder 
whether the artist had in mind the historical personage 
who afterward had so important a part in the affairs 
of Athens. This question is a much mooted one and 
hardly admits of satisfactory solution ; it is certain that 
the style of the paintings sometimes precludes the pos- 
sibility of any connection between the artist and the 
Greek known in history. When, however, Miltiades' 
name is found in connection with a Persian horseman 
of about five hundred B.C., it is difficult not to grant 
that we have here a direct allusion to the hero of 
Marathon. 

Another class of vases that are of obvious historical 
importance are the Panathenaic amphorae. The Pan- 
athenaic festival, celebrated with special pomp every 
four years after the time of Peisistratus, all but rivalled 
the splendor of the Olympian games. Amphorae of 
oil from the sacred olive trees and also vases on which 
the contests were represented were allotted as prizes; 
from six to one hundred and forty vases were awarded 
to each winner, and no less than seven hundred vases 
were distributed annually as agonistic prizes. On this 
basis we can reckon for two centuries, from the middle 
of the sixth century B.C. till the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., the enormous number of 140,000 vases 
c 
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designed to serve as prizes at these g^mes. The law 
was that the oil might be sold only for export, and this 
fact undoubtedly accounts for Panathenaic vases hav- 
ing been found in places so widely distant from Athens. 
More than one hundred have been dbcovered, and 
most of these have come to light in Italy, but they 
have been found also in the Crimea and Cyrene. The 
name of the Archon Eponymous occurs on nine vases 
between the years 367 and 313 B.C. The latter is the 
last date recorded by a Panathenaic vase, and this as- 
sures us that even after Alexander's time the Athenians 
did not cease to celebrate their great festival, and to 
maintain the sacred tradition of Athena, protectress 
of their city; indeed, it was many centuries after the 
fall of political Greece that the virgin goddess forsook 
her Acropolis and mag^ficent temple to make room 
for Santa Sophia.^ } 

^ In excavations on the island of Delos, the English found a mosaic in 
which a Panathenaic vase is figured. The date assigned the mosaic is 
1 87-1 86 B.C. There is, therefore, a probability that the festival was still cele- 
brated in the second century B.C.; this is a very interesting point, and has 
been ably discussed by Cecil Smith in the Annual of the British School 
(see under Panathenaic amphorae, p. 122). 



\ VASE-PAINTINGS AND GREEK RELIGION 

AND MYTHOLOGY 

Herodotus tells us that Homer and Hesiod estab- 
lished the types and attributes of the gods. There is 
much more truth in the first part of this statement 
than in the latter part. Hesiod did little more than 
relate what had already been accepted in the popular 
belief; the characters of the Olympians had been 
fixed at least in the Homeric period, and with great 
definiteness and clearness ; the personality and attri- 
butes of Zeus, Athena, Poseidon, were well known 
centuries before Hesiod*s time, and long before mytho- 
logical subjects made their appearance on the vases. 
The fact that the people knew the gods in their various 
dealings with each other and with mortals made it 
practicable for the painters to represent them as soon 
as the human figure came to have a recognized place 
in vase decorations; for there existed in Greece, un- 
questionably, long before sculpture and painting were 
known as such, a demand for representations of the 
divinities. 

In the case of no other people has the bond between 
religion and art been so direct and so intimate as among 
the ancient Greeks ; indeed, we may say that art was the 
language by which the Greeks expressed their ideas of 
their gods, and by reflecting upon these tangible forms 
of the directing forces in human affairs, they developed 
a still more clear and definite type of character for 

19 
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each of the divinities. So integral a part of the daily 
life of the Hellenes was their belief in the gods and 
heroes that their artistic activity not only found its 
initial impetus in worship, but gods and cults remained 
throughout historic times the most considerable force 
in Hellenic art. The unit of Greek sculpture may 
fittingly be called the image of the godhead. Of all 
the causes that lead to the supremacy of the Greeks in \ 

the plastic art none was so potent, so far-reaching, as j 

was religion ; the gods were definite, objective creatures, 
and the fixed and tangible forms that attached to the 
Olympians were expressed in stone and bronze. The , 

artists had a great deal to do with rendering the gods | 

comprehensible ; Pheidias should have no less credit than 
the poets in bringing Athena and Zeus within the range 
of the popular understanding. Herein lay opportunity 
for idealism which not only distinguished Hellenic art 
when dealing with the immortals, but which left its 
impress upon the whole history of their plastic art. j 

At whatever point we take up the history of the / 

Greek gods and heroes from the seventh century B.C., f 

we are confronted by art representations that place 
the divinities immediately before us ; the Greek gods 
were every-day forces among men, whether in the 
agora or on the battlefield. No monuments have 
reached us that can be compared with the vases in 
the number and variety of scenes presenting the lives 
of the gods, the achievements of the heroes, and the 
local colorings of the myths. 

We have to remember that no priesthood dictated 
to the Greeks the forms that they should follow in their 
worship, or controlled the expression of their religious | 

enthusiasm; every Hellene was free to believe as he 
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chose, and to express his belief in whatsoever manner 
he wished. Such perfect freedom in religious matters 
was new with the Greeks; the blight that marked 
Egyptian and Assyrian worship had passed away, and 
in Greece, the free, untrammelled child of nature moved 
under a clear sky and read fresh messages direct from 
Heaven to himself. The Greek vase-painters give con- 
stant testimony of this independence in religious affairs 
and present a most wonderful variety of pictures rep- 
resenting the gods. They made, as did the sculptors, 
the gods in man's image and thus brought the Olym- 
pians where the mortal might more readily recognize 
the immortal. 

The vases were common, every-day articles decorated 
with all imaginable compositions that could appeal to 
the people; and confessedly the most popular scenes 
were those in which the gods and heroes were depicted. 
Thousands of vase-paintings recount the dealings of 
the gods with men and the happenings of the epic 
time when, as the poets would have us believe, human 
affairs were specially directed by Heaven; these pic- 
tures constantly reminded the Greeks of Jthe deities, and 
they undoubtedly possessed a sacredneps of meaning 
for the common people that can find its parallel only 
in the portraits of the Madonna andj Christ in the 
early Renaissance. The painted vases were not so 
costly but that the humblest rustic could obtain them, 
and while they served a practical purpose in the home 
they were also a sort of illuminated Bible. The mem- 
bers of the family were daily reminded, as they gazed 
upon a Gigantomachy painted on a drinking-cup or 
amphora that Zeus and right were on the throne and 
that the haughty Giants, powers of darkness and evil. 
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had been crushed. The influence of the religious teach- 
ings conveyed by these paintings is exceedingly impor- 
tant ; pictures by the thousands retold the stories of the 
poets and the myths that existed in popular tradition ; 
many, no doubt, found in the paintings much that re- 
vived in their memories the words of Homer, Hesiod, 
Pindar, and iEschylus. Although the humble potters 
are not to be compared with the masters in painting 
and sculpture in fixing the ideals of the gods, they 
must still be accorded the distinction of having reen- 
forced the greater artists, and of having had a large 
part in spreading abroad the truth that the gods do 
shape human destiny and mete out pimishment to 
impious mortals. 

It is difficult for a person who has not visited a large 
vase collection to understand the decidedly religious 
tone of the paintings ; there are the general assemblies 
of the Olympians convened to consider some weighty 
matter or witness some spectacle, that remind one at 
once of the group of the gods in the east frieze of the 
Parthenon. Then the individual gods are not forgotten 
in any part of their history. From the earliest chapter 
in Greek theology, when the Titans challenged Zeus and 
Typhceus was subdued by a thunderbolt, down to the 
latest refinement of the love affairs of the gods, the 
vases are constant authority. The battle between 
the gods and the giants made up a large chapter in the 
mythic past of Hellas and one that provided painters 
throughout the whole period of the black and red figured 
styles material for innumerable scenes ; first and fore- 
most is Zeus with his thunderbolt, while most closely 
associated with him in the earliest pictures are Athena 
and Heracles. The giants, as in the earliest accounts 
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given by Hesiod, wear full armor as real warriors, 
and then on vases of the fifth century and later they 
assume more the character given them by Homer, of 
great monsters that fight with rocks and limbs of trees ; 
stones were their favorite weapons as seen in the sculp- 
tures of the Pheidian period, a characteristic that may 
be traced also on the vases. 

In short, the student learns to recognize Zeus, Athena, 
Poseidon, Artemis, Apollo, Heracles, Dionysus, as 
easily and as readily as though they were modern char- 
acters; and the actual existence of the Olympians in 
Greek affairs is vividly impressed upon one. The 
student has but to glance through Overbeck's Griechische 
Kunstmythologie or Roscher*s Lexikon in order to learn 
the part that vase-paintings have come to play in the 
study of Greek mythology. The artists have left us 
figures of Zeus and Poseidon, Athena and Heracles, liter- 
ally by the hundreds ; and these monuments extending 
over at least three centuries tell us what was the current 
belief concerning these gods in the different ages, what 
stories were told of their doings, what their attributes 
were, and how the types varied. Athena, for example, 
is one figure at 600 B.C., quite another at 500 B.C., while 
after the Pheidian ideal had been created in the fifth 
century, the vase type of the goddess was again altered ; 
she is represented as sitting, standing, and walking, 
types parallel to those that may be traced in plastic, 
notably in the terra-cotta figures. But it would be quite 
impossible even to mention the vast number of problems 
that arise in connection with the mere personal appear- 
ance of the divinities. Some of the more important 
themes for the understanding of which the vases are 
indispensable are the birth of Athena, the labors of 
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Heracles and of Theseus, the revels of Dionysus and 
his followers, and the numerous love affairs of the gods, 
particularly those of Peleus and Thetis, and Zeus with 
his paramours Alcmene, Danae, Semele, Europe, and lo. 
In connection with Apollo alone, Overbeck cites one 
hundred and six vase-paintings and these constitute but 
a fraction of those that are connected with Apollo. The 
religious tone of a vase collection is hardly below that 
of the poets ; the gods of Hellas that inspired Homer 
and iEschylus come forward in the simple pictures as 
though to impress us with the truths of the poets' 
visions. 

The repeopling of the mythic past is particularly 
vivid when we turn to the legends of Troy and Thebes. 
What schoolboy, indeed what college student, has not 
found it difficult to remember the labors of Heracles, the 
history of the house of Labdacus, and the varied inci- 
dents of the fall of Troy ? This troublesome uncertainty 
will continue so long as one relies largely on the written 
page ; literary traditions need to be supplemented where 
possible by the pictorial. The Nemean lion cannot 
remain a mere name for one who has actually seen 
Heracles struggling with the beast ; and greater does 
our respect for the hero become when we observe that 
his only weapons are his strong arms, for his club is 
handed to his companion lolaus or it is thrown to one 
side. Much of the glory, however, due Heracles in this 
undertaking is marred by the presence of Athena ; we 
feel that defeat is impossible when the goddess stands 
so close by. And so one might go on to the killing of 
Geryones, the slaying of the Hydra, the binding of the 
Cretan bull, and the capture of the Erymanthian boar. 
An air of comedy is patent in representations of the 
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latter scene since Eurystheus, who has imposed the 
labors on Heracles as hopelessly difficult ones, is so 
thoroughly frightened when the hero appears with the 
boar on his shoulder that he takes refuge in a large 
storing-jar sunk in the ground; Heracles marches 
directly to the vase and seems about to drop the wild 
animal in upon Eurystheus when the latter, with uplifted 
hands, begs for mercy. As though to heighten the eflfect 
and to make Heracles* work appear the more simple he 
usually holds the boar on his shoulder with one hand.^ 

Of libations and sacrifices and scenes at the altars, 
of the offerings made to the various divinities, it would 
hardly be the place to speak here in detail. Vase-paint- 
ings have left extensive testimony touching on all these 
questions, and they well repay a careful study.^ 

Divine intervention in human affairs is openly ad- 
mitted in another class of pictures on vases of the fourth 
century from Magna Graecia. The compositions usually 
consist of two or more zones, in the upper one of which 
groups of gods sit as spectators of the events. oSturring 
below. Chief among them is Athena, with whcyn Arte- 
mis, Apollo, Poseidon, Pan, and others are/ usually 
associated. Occasionally there exists some c/nnection 
between the main scene and this assembly of^n-looking 
divinities ; but again the painter may have selected 
quite at random, the principal object being to emphasize 
the presence of the gods and their never failing interest 
in human affairs. 

In conclusion we may say that vase-paintings, more 
than any other monuments, and more, too, I am inclined 
to think, than the poetry of Greece, reveal the universal 

^ Figure 725 in Baumeister. 

* See the interesting article by Pernice, cited p. 125. 
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religious sentiment that pervaded the life of the Hel- 
lenes. They illustrate lucidly the force of Paul's remark 
to the Athenians centuries later, that they were " very 
religious, " and they constitute a vast pictorial commen- 
tary on the entire range of Greek religious life and 
thought 
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VASES AND THE LARGER ARTS 

Vase-paintings cast considerable light on the develop- 
ment of Greek architecture, are exceedingly helpful aids 
in tracing the rise and progress of Greek sculpture, and 
they are the only relics of classical Greek painting 
which have reached us. One may, therefore, readily 
comprehend the importance of taking this class of mon- 
uments into account when the history of the larger arts 
is under consideration. 

It would be futile to attempt any reconstruction of a 
work of the great Polygnotus if the style of vase-paint- 
ings during the first half of the fifth century B.C. were 
not kept in mind ; in fact, we must advance from the 
known to the unknown, from the lost to the extant, and 
all scientific treatment of the art of painting in Greece 
must be based largely upon the minor art of the potter. 
The latter has left a record for nearly every year of the 
classical period, and by judicious use of the vases one 
can come to realize something of the importance of the 
larger art of Polygnotus, Micon, Parrhasius, and Zeuxis. 
Drawing, ornament, composition, and, in general, the 
treatment of current themes, are all preserved for us in a 
sort of miniaturist fashion by the potters. The appear- 
ance of the easel pictures mentioned by Pliny and other 
writers can be approximately conjectured only where 
vases come to our assistance. 

Many attempts have been made by various scholars to 
detect the Polygnotean style in vase-paintings.^ Among 

1 Welcker, Alte DenkmaUr^ III. p. 179 ff. Jahn, Munich Catalogue, 
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subjects that are common to this painter and the potters 
we may refer to pictures that Fausanias saw in the Fina- 
kotheke on entering the Propylaea; i. Odysseus getting 
Fhiloctetes from Lemnos ; 2. Orestes killing i£gisthus ; 
3. Polyxena slain on the tomb of Achilles. Some, per- 
haps all, of these pictures were by the noted artist who 
flourished in the first half of the fifth century b.c., and 
who appears to have come to Athens from Thasos about 
480-475 B.C. As we possess no further record of these 
works, the vase-paintings that depict the same subjects 
take an important place in art-remains ; there are sev- 
eral that illustrate the miu-der of iEgisthus, belonging to 
the very close of the sixth century, or the beginning of 
the next ; and there is a well-known picture of the Odys- 
seus-Philoctetes scene in a style some twenty years later.^ 
Any endeavor to bring these paintings into relation 
with paintings in the Pinakotheke, even if the style per- 
mitted it, must be held as purely gratuitous, and still the 
vase-paintings are valuable as illustrating how these sub- 
jects were treated in art, and that, too, in Athens, shortly 
before Polygnotus' arrival, and therefore how he may 
have handled the same themes. There is no nearly 
contemporary picture of the Polyxena tragedy, but on 
a very early black-figured vase this subject occurs.* 

Such stories as were popular in the lives of Medea, 
Andromeda, Dionysius and Ariadne, Iphigenia, are fre- 
quently told by the potters, and Pliny mentions famous 
paintings dealing with the same subjects that were bought 

p. clxxxiv. Winter, op, cit^ p. 38 ff. Robert, Die Iliupersis des Pofygnois^ 
Halle, 1893; cf. below, p. 164. 

^ Baumeister, II. Fig. 1479. It ought to be observed that Jebb, in his 
Philoctetis, asiigns altogether too late a date to this monument 

«/. ff' S., 1898, PI. 15. 
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by the Romans at ofttimes fabulous prices. Several pic- 
tures based upon the story of Theseus and the ring are 
interesting in connection with the statement that Micon 
painted this myth in the Theseum in Athens.^ 

Helpful as the vase-paintings are in providing hints 
as to the probable form of the compositions in the lost 
Greek painting, they are yet more important when we 
trace the history of Greek plastic. There are pictures 
that bear a similarity to sculpture, dealing with the same 
theme, and should be interpreted in the light of the 
sculpture, as, for example, scenes depicting the attack 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton upon Hippias, which 
should be set over against the Naples group of the 
Tyrannicides. And secondly, there is a general sty- 
listic resemblance between plastic art and painting on 
pottery in the sixth and fifth centuries. The head in 
the Euphronios kylix is notable as being an exact coun- 
terpart of the youth's head in the Acropolis Museum ; * 
in fact they might pass for the same person. 

It should be observed that this agreement in style is 
the most important phase, and that the parallelisms in 
the two arts during the last half of the sixth centmy b.c. 
and all the fifth century B.C. are of much importance; the 
treatment of hair and drapery, the gradual emancipa- 
tion from archaic forms, the improvements made in the 
pose of the figures and the ease of movement, all these 
features are apparent in the vases contemporary with 
the sculptural work. One who has followed on the 
vases the Athenian youths in their hippie exercises, as 
is possible from 525 B.C., will not fail to appreciate 
more fully the movements of the youths and horses 

iPaus.,L 17. Cf./. /r. i"., 1898, p. 276ff. 
« Engelmann, G-K'i Lebm, Figs. 381-382. 
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which have so splendid a part in the Parthenon frieze. 
The lad in a chlamys who attempts to bring the horse 
into a different position by pushing his foot against a 
fore-foot of the horse,^ is a closer counterpart to the 
figures on the west frieze of the Parthenon, and may 
be taken as direct evidence of the influence of Pheidian 
art^ 

Except in the Pheidian period, the vase-paintings re- 
flecting the style of the larger art is nowhere observed 
to better advantage than in the Olympian pictures 
discussed by Curtius.' The savage fight between the 
Centaurs and Lapiths which marred the festivities at- 
tending the marriage of Laodameia was made the sub- 
ject of the west gable of the Zeus temple at Olympia 
about 458 B.c. ; this centauromachia is repeated on two 
vases with an energy and violence worthy of the sculp- 
tors, and there is no doubt that the style was fixed by 
the latter, if, indeed, we should not g^nt that the 
painters copied their groups of twos and threes from 
the marbles of the Zeus temple. 

No scholar has done better service in pointing out 
the close relation between vase-paintings and the larger 
arts than has Winter ; * he draws attention to the Netos 
vase ^ as being a close counterpart in drawing of profile, 
beard, eye, in the heavy upper arm and thigh, as well 
as in the general character of the composition, to the 
poros gable of the Acropolis Museum representing 
Heracles and Typhoeus. A Caeretan hydria in Berlin 
is brought rightly into the same plane of artistic de- 



1 Engelmann, G'K*s Leben, Fig. 346. 

' See Winter's work, p. 32 ff., for a discussion of Pheidian art in Tase- 
paintings. ' See p. 134 below. 

* Cf. p. 135 below. • AntiJke DenkmaUr^ I. PL 57. 
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velopment as the reliefs from the old Artemis temple 
at Ephesus, bespeaking a common origin as to place 
and time. As the date of the Ephesian figures are 
fixed in the middle of the sixth century b.c. by the 
Croesus inscription, we are able to arrive at an ap- 
proximately correct date for the class of vases repre- 
sented by the Berlin hydria. 

Perhaps no one vase-painting does a larger service 
in furnishing hints as to the character of any lost 
composition than does the St Petersburg vase, in which 
the contest between Athena and Poseidon is depicted.^ 
Pausanias is provokingly brief on the subject of both 
gables of the Parthenon, and were it not for Carey's 
drawings of the west pediment there would be little to 
suggest the nature of the composition except this vase- 
painting, which was manifestly painted under the in- 
spiration of the Parthenon sculpture, as well as under 
the shadow of the Acropolis ; so keen is the artist's 
interest in the source of his work that he sketches a 
little temple on the outer margin of the picture, evidently 
meant to suggest the Parthenon. 

Indeed, the marbles of the Parthenon formed valuable 
studies for vase-painters for a hundred years, and 
throughout this time one can find many motifs which 
are Pheidian.^ 

^ Baumeister, II. No. 1542. 

3 For traces of the Nike Balustrade on a Munich hydria (Gerhard's 
Auserl. Fas,, 81) see Kckule, Du Reliefi an der Balustrade der Athena 
Nike, pp. 9 and 17. 



INSCRIPTIONS 

Inscriptions on vases are mostly painted or incised, 
and are either by the artists, who signed their works, 
or by the subsequent owners of the vessek. Those 
entered by the manufacturers have the main value as 
illustrating the character of the writing in vogue in the 
different cities where the pottery was made. As a rule 
there is little said in such inscriptions beyond giving 
the names of the potters and painters, and of certain 
of their friends of whom they were fond enough to use 
the term kalos. Now and then one figure is made to 
exclaim something, like " Hail and drink heartily." 
In a few instances the inscriptions consist of a dedica- 
tion to some friend, or to one of the gods. Then again 
the vase is made to say, " I am so-and-so's." In such 
cases there is an opportunity to note syntax and inflec- 
tions. The proper names include Greek, Oscan, and 
Etruscan, a fact which speaks for the popularity of 
this ware outside of Greece. 

When we turn from the pictorial element to the in- 
scription al, we of course pass by the first thousand 
years or so of Greek ceramics, as writing probably 
first made its appearance in the seventh century B.C. 
What are some of the things which one learns from the 
writing on the vases } 

In the first place, the letters declare that these monu- 
ments are Greek in origin and workmanship. Let us 
imagine ourselves back in the eighteenth century, when 
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classical antiquity everywhere meant Roman antiquity. 
Everything found on Roman soil that belonged to the 
ancient world was in the estimation of the learned, and 
especially of the Italians, a fragment of Roman civiliza- 
tion. All that was great and beautiful in ancient art 
and letters was Roman. Sculpture coming to light 
throughout the peninsula was claimed for ancient Rome. 
True, Virgil and Cicero did not stand for so much as 
they had in the time of Dante and Petrarch, but a 
more sober estimate of their worth came as a result 
of the northern recognition of merit in Homer, Plato, 
and Aristotle. In letters, at least, Greece shared in a 
small way the glory of old Rome; but in art the Italians 
knew no Greeks. The antique world which Brunel- 
leschi, Raphael, Michael Angelo, had studied was Roman ; 
the existing remains on Roman soil — this continued 
still to fill the eyes of Italians and even northern savants 
when art of the classical period was surveyed. 

Greek sculpture and architecture were unrecognized 
factors in the world's, culture when the Italian tombs 
began to give up the fictile vases, as they were then 
called, and what more natural thing than that these 
interesting remains should be claimed for the west. 
Even the most enthusiastic Latinists did not venture 
to credit the vases to Roman artisans ; they were too 
curious to be Roman, and the workmanship seemed 
more akin to what the Etruscans might have done. 
Little was known of this race that occupied the terri- 
tory to the north of Rome, but little was known of the 
vases, and the simplest way to settle the question of their 
origin was to assign them to the Etruscans ; so Etruscan 
they were called, and the name has clung to them till the 
present time in some books, notwithstanding the fact 
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that their Greek origin has been long since settled, 
and that vases of genuine Tuscan fabric are so different 
that the archaeologist has little difficulty in recogniz- 
ing them. The first feature to impress the collectors 
and excavators with the Greek character of the vases 
was the inscriptions. Sir W. Hamilton, British Am- 
bassador at Naples from 1764 to 1800, was among 
the first to abandon the Etruscan origin; and when 
Winckeimann went to Naples for the third time in 1764, 
Hamilton pointed out to him how superior were the 
vases to the Etruscan work, and we find Hamilton 
actually asserting in the face of Gori and Buonarroti, 
the chief promoters and supporters of the Etruscan 
theory, that most of these monuments certainly belong 
to the Greeks, and in the dedication of the work cited 
below Hamilton says to the Earl of Leicester, " These 
vases have usually been called Etruscan, although there 
now seems to be little doubt of such monuments of 
antiquity being truly Grecian." It is well to bear in 
mind, therefore, that the inscriptions had much to do 
with the vases being finally accredited to the Greeks. 

As the Greek letters had in the last century an im- 
portant r61e in determining the provenience of the vases, 
so likewise in the present century have we been enabled 
to trace back the various wares to the particular parts 
of Greece where they were made, or, at least, to the 
nationality of the workman, and this may be called a 
second help that inscriptions present. A brief study of 
the inscriptions serves to show the overwhelming ascen- 
dency of the Attic fabric ; but while the Attic ware is the 
most common, this fact does not by any means lessen 
the interest that attaches to ware bearing traces of the 
Argive, Corinthian, Chalcidian, Ionian, or Boeotian 
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dialects. Peculiarities of the alphabet in these places 
frequently lead to the identification of a vase. 

The loctis classicHS for the appreciation of the epi- 
graphical and linguistic value of vase-inscriptions is 
found in Kirchhoff's Siudien} A class of vases, all 
found in Italy, are identified on epigraphical evidence 
as belonging to Chalcis in Euboea or to the Chalcidian 
colonies in Italy. From the style of the ware, color of 
the decorations, etc., it would be quite impossible for 
any number of scholars to agree as to the origin ; but 
the forms of the letters — for many of the vases have 
extensive groups with sometimes as many as eleven 
names — place the Chalcidian origin beyond dispute; 
it is the Ionic rather than the Doric, and the eastern 
Ionic rather than the western that marks the character 
of these inscriptions, and this point is all-important for 
the history of the first Greek settlements in this part 
of Italy. 

The famous inscriptions on the Colossals of the Abu- 
Simbel temple in Nubia have been considered for a 
generation or more the oldest example of Greek writing 
in the Ionic dialect; but the excavations carried on by 
the English at Naucratis in the Nile Delta have pro- 
duced ceramic writing of a much earlier period ; the 
pottery of the Apollo sanctuary at Naucratis antedates 
by many years the invasion of Egypt by Psammetichus 
and his army, recorded by the Ionian Greek near the 
Cataracts of the Nile, and for the study of the Ionic 
dialect in its oldest form we turn now to the Naucratite 
pottery and the Milesian dedications to Apollo. 

By far the most interesting data is derived from the 
Attic inscriptions, for, as Kretschmer points out, the 

^ See p. 133 below. 
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vase-painters have jotted down snatches of the language 
spoken by the common people in Athens from which 
we* learn that this was a dialect quite apart from the 
literary and official language. For instance, the average 
Athenian called Odysseus, Olytteus, said Th^sus for 
Theseus, used irav^ as well as 7rat9, irlei as well as viL 
It is, indeed, not a little comforting to learn from such 
trustworthy sources as the vase-inscriptions that the 
Athenians found difficulty in speaking their own lan- 
guage correctly. I think modem schoolboys would 
derive satisfaction from knowing that reputable Athe- 
nians, such as the vase-painters, were inclined to be 
" rusty " on grammar. The peculiarities in pronuncia- 
tion were undoubtedly more striking than the orthog- 
raphy allows us to infer. Perhaps we are to note in 
such cases that resident aliens and foreigners, who 
formed a large contingent of the Athenian population, 
tended to corrupt the purity of the Greek. In regard 
to the words spoken by the oil-merchant on the vase 
referred to below,^ Kretschmer suggests that the dialect 
being Doric the painter means to indicate that the oil 
trade was in the hands of the Metics, whose language 
was probably full of impurities. 

A notable example of vase-inscriptions correcting the 
established spelling is seen in Clytemestra; this word 
is never written Clytem«cstra. 

Professor Wright's article on the letter Sigma excel- 
lently illustrates the importance of this class of inscrip- 
tions for paleographical research, and emphasizes the 
value of vase-inscriptions as evidence pointing to the 
wide use of the Ionic alphabet in Athens, nearly, if not 
quite, a hundred years before the official decree of 403- 

^ p. 47- 
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402 B.C., which required this alphabet to be used in the 
schools as well as in the public documents.^ The con- 
current use at Athens of the old Attic and the Ionic 
during the fifth century B.C. is amply proved by a large 
number of ceramic inscriptions ; and we learn then with 
no surprise that the Ionic was officially adopted by the 
order of Archinus, a step which, being long expected 
probably caused little confusion. 

Meaningless combinations of letters forming curious 
hodge-podges are often found on vases of excellent 
workmanship. The fact was that the foreigners to whom 
the ware was sold were ignorant of the Greek language 
and were satisfied if they but saw Greek letters, and 
the importers played a harmless swindle by palming oflE 
vases with no intelligible words, but heterogeneous 
sprinklings of Greek characters. This point illustrates 
clearly the ascendency of the Greek genius over the 
" Barbarians." 

^ p. 134 below. 



FURNITURE AND UTENSILS IN THE j 

GREEK HOUSE 

We may be certain that the usual size of a Greek 
home was not such as to invite the display of needless I 

furniture and bric-a-brac with which our modem dwell- I 

ings almost without exception are filled ; simplicity ruled, 
and there is good reason to believe that practically all 
the furnishings in a Greek home in the fifth century 
B.C. are represented for us with fidelity on the vases. 

In the first place a Greek knew what a comfortable 
chair was, and that this article and the couch were his 
most needful furniture; little improvement has been 
made over the Greek chairs either for looks or for com- 
fort. Hundreds have been left, where we can see and 
study them, of widely different shapes and styles ; there 
are innumerable beds and couches with cushions and 
mattresses of handsome designs. If one adds to these 
two articles of household goods the tables and chests 
and work-baskets, of which a goodly number may be 
found in the vase-paintings, there would remain little 
still to notice. 

The vases themselves afford the best idea of the ves- 
sels used by a Greek, for notwithstanding certain classes 
were intended for use of a less practical nature, the 
majority were adapted to domestic needs. The coarse, 
unpolished ware was placed in the fire for cooking, or ' 

sunk in the ground for storing, as one learns from the 
excavations ; the various uses made of pottery in house- 
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keeping and in cooking in the Homeric period have 
been interestingly explained by the finds in the Cerami- 
cus.* The vases have sometimes been classified with 
regard to the uses to which they were put Vessels for 
storing, such as the amphora; vessels for drawing and 
for carrying water, such as the hydria ; vases for pour- 
ing, lekythos and oinochoe ; vases for mixing, the kra- 
ter ; drinking cups, kylix and kantharos ; these are the 
best defined both in shape and in purpose, although 
there is all but an unlimited number of forms ; the 
genius of the Greek potters in devising new designs 
for their ware is truly astonishing. The Berlin cata- 
logue attests more than three hundred shapes in a collec- 
tion of probably two thousand whole vases.* 

1 See Pcrnice and Brueckner, p. 113. * Cf. Figs. 2-5. 



VOCATIONS AND PASTIMES OF THE MEN 

Undoubtedly one of the chief occupations of the 
Greeks in early times, as well as in historical times, was 
war ; it would be found on examination that a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of the vases down to the time 
of the Persian wars are adorned with scenes which 
are based either on warfare or exercises which suggest 
military training. Outside, however, of the pictures that 
deal with the palaestrae, the games, and actual combats, 
there are not a few that introduce us to the sober and 
quiet scenes of the shop, the studio, the school, and life 
in the country. As all through Homer there is the 
keenest sympathy with pastoral life, so on the vases of 
even the pre-Solonian period there is a marked interest 
manifested in the life of the rural population. Flocks 
of goats, sheep, and herds of cattle are driven along 
here, or they are herded there, suggesting the life which 
the country folk led from the earliest times ; even Paris 
guards his flocks along the slopes of Mount Ida while the 
troublesome goddesses approach under the guidance of 
Hermes. Certain of these pictures are among the ear- 
liest paintings, and they impress the student with the 
quiet of these rural places before petty jealousies and 
tribal animosities developed into the blighting warfare 
which so marred most of the relations of the Greek 
races with one another. 

Ploughing was done in ancient Greece in much the same 
way as it is done in modem Greece, that is, with a plough 

40 
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made of two or three pieces of timber, or a forked limb 
of a tree; this implement, which could do little more 
than scratch the surface of the ground, was easily impro- 
vised by any one who had access to a wood lot. The 
seeding is also represented, the husbandman carrying 
the grain in a basket on his arm. How modem is this 
picture of the sixth century b.c. ! The scene could well 
pass for a representation of agricultural occupation in 
most sections of modem Greece; the oxen and the 
plough are particularly natural, while the dress alone of 
the workmen suggests ancient times.^ 

Olive raising and the oil trade, which constitute even 
to-day the main means of livelihood in Attica, find their 
place on a striking group of vases belonging to the sixth 
century b.c.^ First, there is the orchard where the fruit 
is being gathered ; a lad in the tree knocks down the 
olives from the upper limbs, and two elderly men stand- 
ing on the ground are stripping the lower branches in a 
similar manner ; a second boy picks up the fruit in a 
basket. In another picture the farmer and an assistant 
sit under a tree ; the latter has before him a large am- 
phora, and is placing a funnel into a lekythos ; the for- 
mer is made to give audible expression to the prayer 
of his heart by uttering the words, " Oh, father Zeus, I 
hope that I may become wealthy." Here is an intima- 
tion of the uncertainty of the crop and the returns from 
the sales. Upon the other side of the same vase there 
is a similar group of two : one stands as though address- 
ing the other, who exclaims as he points toward the 
amphora, " There, there, it is full and running over." 

^ Bamneister, I. PI. i, shows several such, all of the archaic period. A 
beautiful Kore with a plough (date cire. 450 B.c) is figured in op, cit,^ 
p. 12, * Baumeister, II. p. 1047. 
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Two trades in which considerable interest is mani- 
fested by the artists before banausia became well-defined 
were those of the blacksmith and the shoemaker. The 
latter in particular* a£fords some interesting themes; at 
one time a cobbler seated at his bench cuts out a piece 
of leather;^ the walls are himg with lasts, leather, 
knife, and hammer. Again there is the interior of a 
shop, the shoemaker has a youth who is evidently an ) 

apprentice; a man has brought his daughter to be j 

measured for a pair of sandals, and she stands on the 
piece of leather upon a low table while the skilled hand 
of the artisan marks off the size; both father and 
daughter make gestures.^ 

Mining, which we remember played an important 
part in the rise of Athenian power (for what could the 
treasury have done without Laurion ?) is vividly recalled 
to mind by the archaic Corinthian pinakes in Berlin; 
picking the dirt loose, loading it into baskets and re- 
moving it to the smelting kiln — these are the features 
of the work which the tablets represent^ 

Occasionally higher callings such as the arts of sculp- 
ture, bronze casting, and vase-painting are made to 
serve a decorative .purpose. Athena herself models a 
horse for us. The equipment of a bronze casting estab- 
lishment is carefully detailed ; one sees how the limbs 
were made separately and attached to the figure ; various 
parts of figures and some tools hang about on the walls.^ 

^ Baomeister, III. p. 1588. ^ Ibid,, p. 1587. 

■ Furtwangler's Catalogue, Nos. 347-955. 

* Berlin, No. 2294; pub. Gerhard, TrinMschaUn, Pis. 12, 13. This pic- 
ture is an admirable illustration to Isaeus, I. 44, where the defendant is 
charged with failing to erect upon the Acropolis the statues that Menexenus 
had bought at an expense of three talents; they are left, on the contrary, 
" to knock about in the sculptors' shops." 
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In the field of ceramics the foUowmg steps can be 
clearly defined in the paintings : ^ forming the clay on 
the wheel, attaching the handles, the firing, the polish- 
ing, and lastly the painting. After the manufacture 
came the sale, and as this was largely an export sale 
the picture which illustrates loading the vases on board 
ship possesses not a little charm for the student of 
Greek commerce.^ Step by step the clay may be 
followed from the Ceramicus till it disappears in the 
exported vase. 

A unique painting is that on a Cyrenean vase which 
gives an account of the silphium trade carried on by 
the king of Cyrene. Arcesilas sits and directs the 
bagging, weighing, and storing of this valuable herb. 
The date of the vase cannot be satisfactorily determined, 
but it is not later than 600 B.C. The Cyreneans appear 
to have enjoyed a monopoly, at least till Roman times, 
in silphium, and our kylix in the oldest and most impor- 
tant document on the subject.^ 

Fishing and the fish market are passed by with mere 
suggestions; every one knows that the Greeks were 
very fond of fish, but there is not a little charm in seeing 
a Greek of the olden time bargaining for his supply.* 
Hunting, as affording more exciting scenes, claims an 
important place in the artist's repertoire ; hare, boar, 
and lion were the principal game. The other chief 
diversions were horse and chariot racing, cock pitting, 
playing dice, and a game among youths known as 
ephedrismos. Among the oldest pictures are racing 
scenes such as are described in the twenty-third book of 

^ Engelmann, G-K *s Leben^ p. 265 flf. Baumeister, III. p. 1992. 

* Engelmann, G-K^s Liben, No. 324. 

* Bftumeister, III. p. 1664. * Engelmann, No. 610. 
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the Iliad; august judges occupy seats beside the tripods 
which are placed along the race-course.^ The Greek 
heroes, whiling away the time at Troy, are frequently 
named as the persons who are casting dice; Achilles 
and Aias may, however, signify that' the artist desired 
to lend a distinction to his group, for it appears that 
little more than genre scenes are intended in many cases. 
This interpretation would be difficult to accept only in 
the instances where Athena is present, and even then 
the goddess may not have come in from the battle-line 
of the Greeks and Trojans. 

The more solid pastimes of the palaestrae will be 
noticed in another chapter on education. It remains to 
refer here to the banquet scenes and the drinking bouts 
that are met with at every turn, particularly in the red- 
figured ware. Entertainment was furnished at the 
dinner parties by dancers, musicians, contortionists, and 
jugglers. The guests and host recline on their left sides, 
upon a couch, usually with a cushion under the elbow ; 
there might be two persons on one kline before which 
a small table or stand was placed to hold the viands; 
boys and sometimes girls wait upon the company, while 
diversion is afforded by the musicians and dancers; 
not uncommonly the latter found room upon the couches 
with the company. In studying scenes of this type one 
is confronted with vivid commentaries on the symposia 
described by Plato and Xenophon ; the custom was 
established, even in the Homeric period, of enlivening 
the table with music ; ^ in one place Alcinoos terms the 
lyre the consort (cwijopo^) of the feast, and again the 
same instrument is called the handiwork of the gods, 

^ Cf. Amphiaraos Vase, Mon. d, Inst., X. 4, 5. No. 1665 in Berlin. 
« Ody,, VIII, 99 ; XVII, 271. 
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made to accompany the banquet As the night wore on 
j we leam from literary sources that the drinking had its 

usual bad effects, and the vase-painters have frequently 
depicted the party either endeavoring to reach their 
several homes, or, what is more probable, starting out to 
make the night hideous for the sleeping Athenians. It 
would be interesting to know whether any such dis- 
, . turbers of the public peace were arrested and punished. 
Was it in some unguarded moments at such a time that 
the two Corinthians committed an act punishable by 
confinement in the stocks ? ^ This is the only painting 
that I recall where ordinary mortals are undergoing 
prison life; the darker side of human experiences 
seldom appealed to the artists ; freedom and the buoy- 
ancy of youth, the glories of war, the charm of the 
friendly contests, the trials of strength and endvurance, 
, and in short the every-day associations of men, the happy 

round of their vocations and their avocations — these 
were the subjects of which the public liked best to be 
reminded. 

1 Annali, 1885, PI. E. Cf. Andocides, De Mys^ C 45, h (i^Xoif. 
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torches in the doorway. The day after come the gifts 
of the bride's father, the iiravXia.^ The character of 
this irofiTTJ] is thoroughly in accord with Suidas, and 
forms the best monumental evidence bearing upon the 
bridal gif ts.^ This beautiful little vase belongs to the 
las t part^o f the fifth century B .C. In a very early black- 
figured Attic vase a servant is represented inside the 
. house making ready the marriage bed ; a garland hangs 
over the door through which another attendant enters 
. with the jar of lustral water.^ Here, as in other pictures, 
the world is again shut out and the woman leads a life of 
strict seclusion, seldom seen in public. The vases, how- 
/ ever, provide us many glimpses of her later life, occupied 

with the work of the house or indulging in her pastimes ; 
work and amusement are equally well represented. 

Chief among the tasks were spinning and weaving, 
although we find that grinding the grain in the mortar 
and carrying heavy water jars fell also to the lot of 
women ; and by way of variety now and then they are 
shown feeding the fowls. An important class of paint- 
ings illustrates the weaving of cloth, the washing, the 
stretching, and the folding ; perhaps the most interest- 
ing of such scenes is the painting that shows Nausicaa 

^ Fig. 8. See Duebner vn/ahrb,, 1900, p. 144 fif. 

^ The triple character of this painting, so frieze-like in composition, 
seems clearly to contradict the notion that continuous moments where the 
same figure occurs were not represented in vase-paintings. It has been 
stoutly maintained that this sort of composition Hrst made its appearance 
in Hellenistic times. I have pointed out the notable agreement between 
Euripides' Hippolytus and the painting on a British Museum vase, and have 
argued for the dual appearance of Phaedra in the same picture, and with 
the additional testimony offered by Fig. 8. I am more than ever confi- 
dent that Fig. 14 in Greek Tragedy must be interpreted with the help of 
Euripides. 

• St. Petersburg, No. 151. Thiersch's TyrrhenUche Atnphoren^ PI. V. 
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and her attendants on that memorable wash day when f 

the shipwrecked Odysseus was discovered.^ \ 

The most common of all activities in which the women \ 

of ancient Greece are seen are those of the toilet So 
far do the toilet scenes outnumber the labor scenes that 
one might think of the Greek woman as having been 
chiefly engaged with her maids and mirrors ; but it is 
likely that the artists preferred to decorate toilet boxes 
and vases intended as bridal gifts, with scenes that \ 

suggested the more agreeable and leisurely life of the 
women. The famous judgment of Paris, where the rela- 
tive merits of the three goddesses are determined, early 
introduced the type of boudoir scenes ; Aphrodite con- 
sciously surveying her charms, and posing with studied 
effect, proved a theme that always inspired the artist, 
and lent fresh beauty to a mortal mistress whose maid 
might be arranging the locks of hair, or bringing the 
toilet box and cosmetics, or perhaps the mirror. The 
bath rooms where the water ran from overhead spouts, . 

and again where wash basins were used for which the 
servant carries the water, suggest to our mind the 
cleanliness of the household. 

Among the amusements playing upon the lyre, harp, 
and flute held the chief place. Terpsichore herself ' 

plays upon the harp for us, and Mousaios holding a lyre 
and Melelesa holding the double flute stand in rapt atten- 
tion. Another well-known instrument was the harp. It 
is not uncommon to see a considerable group of women 
seated or standing, and playing or holding various in- 
struments. Ball-playing, either alone or with others, 
swinging, see-sawing, and certain games, such as mora, 
were commonly depicted. ' 

1 Gerhard, Auserl Vas,, PL 218. \. 






GREEK DRESS 

The modes of Greek dress for more than two centu- 
ries stand before us on the pottery, and that too in a 
diversity of style and treatment incomparably richer 
than in any other class of monuments; indeed for a 
large part of the sixth century b.c. the vase-paintings 
furnish practically all our data regarding Hellenic cos- 
/ tumes, and even where plastic remains of this century 

are still extant, the story they tell is brief and unsatis- 
factory when compared with that related by the pic- 
tures of thousands of male and female figures which the 
potters' art has left us. 

The chief array of evidence is found on Attic vases, 

as the other fabrics such as the so-called Rhodian, Co- 

i rinthian, and Chalcidian closed their record in the archaic 

! period. This fact, however, is quite in keeping with 

/ everything touching Greek art and literature; it is 

Athens and Athenian affairs which we know best. 

While the plastic art-remains of the fifth and fourth 

centuries leave little to be desired in the rendering of 

the Greek dress, it is none the less interesting to meet the 

Doric and Ionic costumes, not to mention others, on the 

vases, and to note how uniformly these less pretentious 

representations are in accord with the sculptors' work. 

But if the extant marbles and bronzes might serve every 

purpose for the study of Greek dress in its regulation 

styles, there would yet remain special garbs such as that 

,• worn by the actors, pedagogues, and celebrants, which, 
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were it not for the vases, would have little or no ade- 
quate representation. The painters' art can depict 
much which lies far from the province of the sculptors' 
art, and it is to this adaptability of painting that we owe [ 

so man y glimpses of dififerent walks of life. The every- j 

Say, ordinary, one might say £^enre character of much of 1 

the ceramic art lends to it a special value in the domain 
of Greek costume, for the dignified and ceremonial char- / 

cter of the sculptured remains would often present but ) 

a partially truthful picture of how the Greeks dressed. ' 

JLn^ej^olden period of Attic art it seems quite plain 
/that the vase-painters' followed closely in the wake of 
the great artists ; Pheidias and his circle made them- 
selves distinctly felt in the Ceramicus as the types of 
the Athena figures show; besides it is not difficult to 
find vase-pictures analogous to motives on the Par- 
thenon frieze. This point suggests the up-to-date char- 
acter of the potters^^artTand the fact that the craft 
appreciated the best work of the painters and sculptors 
and endeavored to have their product reflect this best ; 

We may follow, with a marked degree of definiteness, ) 

the changes in Athenian dress by reference to the vases ! 

alone ; the evolution of the Doric and Ionic peploi with 
and without mantles can be clearly traced through the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.C. The regulation dress for 
Jbpth men and jyomen in ordinary life was in the early 
sixth century the Doric peplos over which was thrown a 
mantle. With the men the latter was often worn diag- 
onally over the left shoulder ; this would appear to have 
been the oldest style and the least usual. The custom 
of wearing the mantle square over both shoulders was 
more common and was always followed by the women. 
The latter commonly wore a larger and heavier mantle 
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than did the men, one that nearly concealed the peplos 
and touched the ground and they quite frequently held 
this out with either hand before them to shield the face 
as a sort of veil, as we see Hera use her cloak on 
the metope from Selinus and on the east end of the 
Parthenon frieze. The edges of this outer garment, as 
worn by women, were generally embroidered, while 
the mantles of the men were plain ; the peplos, however, 
might in both cases have a band of decoration around 
the bottom. Warriors, of course, had none of these flow- 
ing robes, and where the women dance in the revels so 
common on the vases they may wear a short chiton reach- 
ing about to the knees, the mantle being entirely dis- 
carded. Yet so similar is the dress of men and women 
down to about '525 B.C. that it is quite impossible to dis- 
t ihguis lrthe^ne f rom tjh^^ other except by other marks, 
he artists seem to have realized this difficulty, and they 
painted the flesh of the women white, and left that 
of the men black. The eyes, of the former are al- 
most without exception almond shape, while the eyes of 
th'e^meri are marked by round pupils. The uniformity 
of dress, then, did not prove a serious handicap for the 
artists. In the red-figured technic as late as the first 
half of the fifth century men and women, gods and god- 
desses, often appear in the same style of long costumes, 
so we may be certain that there was one style of dress 
for men and women for a hundred years and more in 
Athens. On the Francois vase, certainly one of the 
earliest Attic vases bearing human figures, the huge 
pins used to hold the Doric peplos together at the 
shoulder are distinctly visible; ^ and these pictures throw 

^ These may be seen even in the poor publication in Baumeister, III. 
No. 1883. 
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not a little light on Herodotus' story regarding the intro- f 

duction of the Ionic chiton as the dress required by ! 

law.^ Such pins might, indeed, have proved dangerous \ 

weapons in the hands of the infuriated Athenian women. | 

This tragedy related by the historian occurred toward the j 

close of the sixth century B.C., and the monuments, not 
only the female figures from the Acropolis but the vase- 
paintings as well, afford evidence of a change having 
taken place. The soft linen chiton from Ionia took the 
place of the heavy woollen Doric garment ; no device 
was needed to hold it upon the shoulders, and the sleeves 
and fine folds, into which the thinner material readily 
fell, presented a new problem for the artists who had 
been making the Doric peplos as regular and plain as 
though it were made of wood. The new technic solved 
the difficulty ; the masters of the single stroke such as 
Hieron and Brygos soon produced the most exquisite 
draperies ; the red-figured style was admirably adapted 
to rendering the beauties of the Ionic peplos and the 
mantle which usually accompanied it. But the Doric 
peplos was destined to reappear, and after the Ionic dress 
had been in vogue about a century the old dress of the 
Athenians was again introduced, and it remained par 
excellence the dress of Greek women. 

The beautiful outlines of the Doric peplos as seen on 
such monuments as the Orpheus-Eurydice reliefs arc 
found upon hundreds of vases and in a great variety 
of poses. The style of this drapery after Pheidias* 
time is not to be mistaken, and the dresses that are to 
be dated subsequent to 440 B.C. are easily recognized. 
But it is not the purpose to dwell here upon the general 
subject of Greek dress, but rather to point toward the 

1 Bk. V. C. 82-88. 
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vases as an inexhaustible store from which to draw in 
these matters. 

It is of considerable interest to see that from earliest 
times men in Greece wore their hair long. Homer 
repeatedly speaks of the " long-haired Achaeans," and 
Herodotus relates the story that Xerxes found the 
Spartans combing their long locks at Thermopylae.^ 
This literary testimony is borne out by the monuments, 
and especially by vases. On the black-figured ware, 
men and gods appear from the earliest time down 
to the middle of the fifth century B.C. with hair that 
often hangs about the shoulders. The Greeks appear 
/ to have been fond of heavy beards and long hair, and 

the latter was not given up till the fifth century was 
well advanced. 

The different styles of hats worn by the Greeks as 
well as the coiffure can nowhere be so satisfactorily 
studied as on the vases. One soon learns that the 
wearing of a hat was not at all common either by men 
or women. Perhaps the heavy hair to which the Greeks 
were so partial provided adequate protection for the 
head, as in the case of the wigs worn by the Egyptian 
figures. But there are many styles of piloi and petasoi 
worn by the men. T he women, did - not appear . in 
public, so hats are not given them in the indoor scenes. 
The three goddesses accompanying Hermes to Paris' 
abode on Mount Ida sometimes wear fancy head-dresses 
that could hardly have had any place in every-day life.^ 

There is a variety of sandals and boots, parasols, 
fans, and walking-sticks that afford interesting study. 
Little is said about these articles by contemporary 
classical writers. 

1 Bk. VII. C. 208. « Cf. Baumeister, II. No. 1355. 
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Many are the scenes of childhood and of youth which 
the vase-painters have sent down to us. The nursery 
years, when the child was yet free in the house, before I 

the services of the pedagogue were needed, received { 

not a little attention from the painters, who permit us 
to follow somewhat minutely the activities of the 
children. There is the cradle which can be rocked 
or pushed on wheels, but as this is for the infants, we 
pass on to the toys of the child, which are found to 
be much the same as those of modern children ; there 
are the dolls and little wagons, sometimes with dogs 
attached to them, tops, kites, hoops, swings, and see- 
saws. Birds and dogs were the chief pets that the 
children of Greece had. Childhood, however, was not 
an unmixed joy even in ancient Greece ; chastisement, 
more serious than the rod, is administered by the irate 
father who holds in his hand an instrument of cor- 
rection resembling a slipper, while the boy seeks pro- 
tection with his mother.^ The mother, exhibiting 
the usual tender heart, extends her arms to intercede 
with the stern father. In another case the mother 
herself punishes her boy with a stinging sandal.^ 

Delightful touches of child-life are given as early as 
600 B.C. in the pictures that represent Amphiaraos* 
departure from Corinth for Thebes ; the famous leader, 
destined never to return to his home, is svurrounded by 

1 Engelmann, G'K*s Leben, Fig. 443. ' Op, cit. Fig. 442. 
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the members of his household, the children affection- 
ately extending their arms toward him.^ We can easily 
imagine that the youngest boy is asking his father to 
take him up, as does the infant to whom Achilles com- 
pares Patroclus in the sixteenth book of the Iliad. ^ 

The boy rides the slow and gentle donkey until he 
is old enough to manage the spirited steed and join the 
cavalry ; the prancing horses of the Parthenon frieze 
often find their counterparts on the vases. 

After the sixth year Athenian boys were intrusted 
to the care of pedagogies whose business it was to at- 
tend them to and from school and the gymnasia. These 
staid individuals faithfully attend their charges even 
in the schoolroom, and seem no less bored by their 
task than does the latter-day chaperon. Greek educa- 
tion, embracing language, music, and gymnastics, was 
a source from which the artists were always free to 
draw. Few monuments of any other class afford illus- 
trations for either department of Greek education, but 
it is possible to find on one and the same vase, youths 
engaged in two or three departments of this triple 
curriculum. The celebrated Duris kylix in Berlin is an 
example that includes the whole range of an ancient 
Greek's accomplishments.^ On the outside of the 
vase there are four groups, comprising in each case 
teacher and pupil, to which in two instances the peda- 
gogue is added. The lads stand bolt upright before 
the seated instructors, or sit upon stools opposite to 
them ; the master in one group holds the papyrus roll 
upon which, distinctly legible, are words taken from 
the Homeric Hymns ; * and this fact indicates that the 

* Baumeister, I. p. 67. * vs. 7 ff. 

* Ibid, III. p. 1589. * Cf. first vene in 4, 19, 22. 
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pupil is reciting Homer, not, however, without some 
fear and trembling as it would appear. Beside this 
group another boy takes a lesson on the lyre, bending 
thoughtfully over the instrument as he plays, and the 
teacher holding his own in his hand carefully notes the 
effort of the youth. A third group represents a boy 
who stands by the teacher blowing on the double flute ; 
this is a singing lesson, and not a lesson in flute playing 
as some scholars have thought, since in that case the 
boy would also have an instrument Another singing 
lesson occurs on a kylix of about 450 B.C., which is in 
the Louvre ; but for the names Mosaios and Linos that 
clearly indicate song and melody we should be inclined 
to interpret the scene as representing a recitation similar 
to that on the Duris vase ; the fourth and last group 
on the latter shows another phase of ypdfifiara, work 
probably in arithmetic ; the teacher with stilus in hand 
holds the diptycon and scans the figures. As though 
bent on including scenes from the whole educational 
system, the artist has painted in the interior a youth 
engaged in some gymnastic exercise ; this picture being 
defaced, the exact natiu^e of the exercise cannot be 
determined. This vase is indeed a rich source of in- 
formation on the doings in a Greek school when 
iEschylus and Pindar were coming into prominence. 

Heracles was not beyond taking a lesson on the lyre, 
but an old woman trudges on behind to carry the 
instrument.^ A music-teacher's studio well filled with 
pupils waiting their turn assures us that some in the 
profession enjoyed a good patronage.* 

1 Baumeister, III. p. 1993. 

^ Cf. Gerard's V Education Athenienne^ p. 165 ff., for several cuts show- 
ing music lessons. 
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It would be beyond the scope of the present work to 
discuss the various kinds of wind and string instruments 
that are used by the persons in the paintings ; the flute 
and lyre were by far the most common, with the balance 
rather in favor of the latter. 

The exercises of the palaestra are depicted with much 
detail ; in fact, there is no subject connected with the 
\ . life of the young Athenians of which we learn more 

from the vases than we do of their athletic contests. 
The performances of the gymnasia gradually merged 
into the public games which were the most characteris- 
tic expression of the Greeks' exuberant spirits ; and the 
/ potters, who always had an eye to business, began 

early to turn these attractive and popular bits of every- 
day experience to account. As early as 600 b.c. some 
of the contests were included in the vase decorations. 
Discus-throwing, spear-throwing, jumping with and 
without weights, jumping from a spring-board, wrest- 
ling, boxing, racing with and without armor, the torch- 
race, known as XafiiraBrfSpofiuiy famous from the opening 
lines of Plato's Republic^ boat-racing, horse and chariot 
racing — these are themes- that constantly engaged the 
attention of painters. Not only are the various contests 
shown in the presence of judges, but preparations for 
the events, the undressing and oiling, the cleaning and 
dressing afterward, are all included. One of the most 
interesting bits of testimony afforded by the paintings 
is that many of the events were accompanied by music ; 
casting the discus and spear, and jumping were at times 
done to the music of the flute. Even here the time 
element was not omitted; the sense of rhythm and 
graceful movements possessed the Greeks as no other 
people. The student has this fact impressed upon him 
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very early in his Greek studies, especially in the drama. 
Homer delights to introduce us to this musical feature 
in g^ames, and the artists have often helped us to appre- 
ciate such scenes and to realize more fully the perfect 
sense of harmony that filled the lives of the Hellenes. 

Many pictures are g^ven of youths engaged with 
their horses, and we can understand how important 
good horsemanship was counted by the Greeks. Every 
Athenian who could afford the luxury was a hippotro- 
phos. A group of Athenian dandies exercising their 
horses assist us in comprehending the force of the 
taimt brought against Dicaeogenes: "You have not," 
says the speaker, " squandered your money in keeping 
fine horses," and a little later reminds him that he 
never had a horse worth more than three mina.^ We 
are perfectly safe in counting riding and driving among 
the accomplishments of all educated Greeks, and on 
every hand the pottery has preserved evidence of the 
fact 
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WAR AND THE WARRIOR'S EQUIPMENT 

The decorators of the vases have depicted hundreds 
of scenes where the Greeks are either preparing for the 
battlefield or where they are already engaged in the 
conflict; and not the Greeks only but the barbarians 
also are represented as engaged in the stern pursuits of 
war. The Gods, too, resort so frequently to the field of 
action that the Gigantomachy pictures are among the 
most common battle-scenes on the vases. The non- 
Greeks nearly always prove to be Trojans, or at least 
Asiatics, which fact goes to show how fond the Hellenes 
were of recounting the story of the memorable conflicts 
between Asia and Europe. Seldom, indeed, did the 
artist represent Greek pitted against Greek; although 
in pictures on the vases of the sixth century B.C. dis- 
tinction is rarely made between Greek and barbarian, 
and we must rely either upon the form of the composi- 
tion in order to distinguish between the two sides, or 
upon inscriptions that the artist may have added to 
assist his patrons in recognizing their heroic ancestry. 
In examining a scene where no names are given, the 
student is forcibly reminded of the Homeric accounts 
that seldom distinguish between the appearance of 
Greeks and Trojans. The artists of the red-figured 
ware more frequently maintained a distinction between 
the contestants, probably for the reason that the new 
technic more easily permitted the expression of peculi- 
arities of Oriental dress ; one figure wearing a Phrygian 
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cap would serve to mark all those allied with it as belong- 
ing to the same army of barbarians even though, as was 
often the case, all the others were armed and dressed 
exactly like those on the opposite side. 

The war chariots are brought out, the horses are 
hitched to them, the warriors mount and are driven rap- 
idly to the battlefield ; then comes the dual combat and 
the hurried withdrawal of one or the other hero, for the 
charioteers are waiting to rescue their masters either 
dead or alive, and whirl them back into the ranks. The 
harnesses and the manner of hitching up the two or 
three horses usually attached to a chariot are illustrated 
with considerable distinctness in these scenes. 

These are some of the most common of the pictures 
that Homer describes and that the painters are fond of 
placing on the vases, particularly in the sixth century 
B.C., when the predominating force in Greek literature 
was the Homeric poems ; artists found in them the pre- 
ponderance of single-handed combats, and the wide use 
of the chariot. The fight for the corpse of a warrior, 
each side contending for the body and pulling earnestly 
at the heels and head, is often represented, and such 
pictures cannot fail to carry us back to the seventeenth 
book of the Iliad, where Patroclus falls, and the Greeks 
and Trojans hotly engage for the body and the armor. 
The west gable group of the iEginetan marbles retold 
such a story, and the painters that depicted such scenes 
nearly a hundred years earlier can scarcely have been 
unmindful of the epic accounts. 

Even the minutest details in donning the armor are 
shown by the artists ; there are pictures in which a num- 
ber of warriors are represented as busily engaged in 
dressing for war. Here is a Greek fastening on the 
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greaves; there is another lacing his cuirass; yonder is 
one throwing the scabbard over his shoulder ; here an- 

I other wipes clean his spear ; and there the helmet is 

being fitted ; while still farther along a warrior grasps 
his mighty shield. Then lastly we witness the parting 

I scene between father or mother and the son. Not infre- 

quently the father, no longer fit for service, waits upon 
the latter, handing him the several pieces of armor as 
they are needed. Such scenes are invaluable if one is 
to obtain a definite idea of the kinds of weapons that 
were in use among the Greeks ; not only that, but styles 
during centuries can be followed, and the heavy-armed 
and the light-armed troops march before us no less viv- 
idly than do they in the pages of Herodotus. The Co- 
rinthian and Attic helms are, next to the shields, the 
most distinct ; the heavy Boeotian shield and light round 
shield are found in the earliest pictures, but the imprac- 
ticability of the former must have been patent ; it was 
clumsy and unwieldy. The flap, likely made of leather, 
that was sometimes fastened to the lower side of the 
shield, hanging nearly to the ground, is commonly shown. 
This piece is a marked feature on the frieze from the 
Nereid temple illustrating the assault upon a city. 

Among the favorite themes also are representations of 
cavalry ; the horses are bitted and bridled before us ; as 
for a saddle, none was used, and unless there was an 
article decidedly in advance of the saddle of modern 
Greece, it was greatly to the credit of the cavalrymen 
of ancient times that a simple blanket was used. The 
instrument of torture in vogue at the present time that 
is called a saddle makes a journey by horse or mule in 
rural Greece an experience long to be remembered. 
The earlier engagements are carried on with epic 
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solemnity ; the heroes dismount and fight as do those 
who ride to the field in chariots ; their horses are prob- 
ably held by seconds who remain on horseback and view 
the issue. So we see iCneas and Aias, Hector and 
Achilles, on a Corinthian vase of about 600 B.c. 

Naval scenes cannot be easily treated in art, and 
indeed they are very scarce : after Athens gained her 
maritime supremacy at Salamis, ships and sea fights all 
but disappeared from the potter's work. There was, 
however, in earlier times a deep interest manifested by 
vase-painters in naval matters. The Dipylon ware ante- 
dates Salamis by some centuries, and yet the score and 
more of vessels on this pottery that have been found in 
and about Athens constitute an array of evidence for a 
sea power of large importance ; indeed, we have reason 
to believe that we are in possession of more data for the 
history of Greek naval affairs than was Themistocles, 
all of which documents rest in the fragments of vases 
that the excavators' spades have brought to the light of 
day ; certain it is that the people who inhabited Attica 
in the seventh and eighth centuries B.c. were not un- 
worthy forerunners of those Athenians of a later time 
that controlled the waters of the eastern Mediterranean. 

These are but some of the phases of Greek warfare 
that reveal themselves to the student of the vases ; hun- 
dreds of sidelights are continually illuminating and sup- 
plementing the scanty literary testimony, and assisting 
one in arriving at an approximately correct idea of the 
Greeks in an occupation that made up in many periods 
their chief vocation. 
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of thousands of these articles were placed in the tombs 
with the deceased which here interests us, but what 
say the pictures about death, burial, and the future 
life?^ This the student may desire to know without 
venturing upon theories that have been advanced 
regarding Hellenic belief in these matters, and without 
following up what the poets and the philosophers have 
to say. 

Three well-defined moments are distinguished in deal- 
ing with the body before it is finally given up to the 
) earth.* There are, first, the Iving in st^^ p. iaJled by 
^ the Greeks irpoOeci^ ; s econdly^ the funeral procession, 
'j iic(f>opd ; and last l y, t he buriaLor Ta<f>i], The first scene 
occurs on several vases, and is more frequently found 
on ware of the black-figured style. The corpse is placed 
upon a i/ine around which relatives gather and celebrate 
the last services ; the women, often professional mourn- 
ers, beat their breasts and gesture with lamentations; 
the immediate members of the family are naturally pres- 
ent ; and in one picture inscriptions designate mother, 
sister, father, brother, grandmother, aunt on the mother's 
side, and aunt on the father's side. We are fortunate 
enough to learn the color of the dresses worn in at least 
one instance, and whether or not the artist of this poly- 
chrome lekythos was historically accurate, the green, 
blue, and dark brown that are found here are certainly 

ep, citf p. 128, is authority for the statement that more than five hundred 
potsherds were found in one tomb in Bari. 

^ See p. 122 ff. for a class of vases which was placed in the grave and 
also bore a special relation to sepulture. 

^ The reader is referred to Gardner's Sculptured Tombs of Hellas for 
an excellent discussion of this subject, where also will be found reproduc- 
tions of the chief scenes. In connection with the question of burial, see 
the regulations set down by Plato in the Lawsy p. 947. 
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pleasanter hues than the gloomy black.^ In the same 
scene a servant fans the face of the deceased, perhaps 
to protect it from flies. That black was worn, however, 
at Athens at least, as a sign of mourning is safely in- 
ferred, among other references, from Pericles' remark 
that no one had been compelled through any act of his 
to pnt^uLit black himation.^ 

The removal Jto the place of burial follows; the corpse, 
resting upon a kline or bier, was either carried by friends 
or it was placed upon a funeral car and drawn by horses 
or mules. A Dipylon vase, older than the Homeric 
poems, is decorated with the earliest, so far as known, 
of these burial scenes ^ ; the cortege includes the vehi- 
cle bearing the corpse upon the kline, and a long pro- 
cession of mourners, both men and women. There is 
a marked pomp and show in the scene that are note- 
worthy in the early period to which the vase belongs. 
It is possible that such celebrations were in the mind 
of Solon, who is known to have ordered that greater 
simplicity and less expenditure attend the funeral obse- 
quies.* However that may be, the next appearance of 
these subjects on the black-figured ware is less preten- 
tious. At the close of the sixth century B.C., the per- 
sonifications. Sleep and Death, begin to take the place 
of the prosaic funeral car; and_on the white lekythoi 
, found at Athens these twin brothers convey the. r^ 
mains to the grave, and lower them gently to their last 
resting-place. This delightful imagery and idealism are 
expressed on a larger number of vases. Homer was 
the first to resort to the winged Demons ; Sleep and 

^ White was the customary dress of mourning at Argos. Plut., Quast. 
Rom., 26. « Plut., PcricUs, C. 38. 

* Baumeister, III. p. 1943. * Plut., Solon, C 12 and 21. 
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Death rush on the battlefielcT to rescue the body of 
Sarpedon and bear it away to Lycia. _^^Sdll somej:en- 
turies passed before an. artist was. bold enough^or skilled 
chough to_ express this_thought_and ^givc.itjcuixency 
beyond the words of _thej)oets; the Jiatt er_genL,iar 
ahead of the artiste jn seizing up<mjhe_absto 
soniBcatiohTare^jcomr^ 

anS'yeritls first in the fifth centurvB.c. that painters 
and sculptors begin to manifest-an Jnterest in such 
subjects and incorporate them in thei r. worhu. In these 
buriat^scenes Hermes is sometimes present to play his 
part as conductor of souls to the Underworld, or, more 
properly, to Charon's landing place on the shores of the 
Styx. The departed souls may be seen to wander thither 
with their luggage and commit themselves to the mer- 
cies of the old boatman.^ 

The grave was marked by a tumbos and stele ; the 
former occurs on the oldest vases, and may be consid- 
ered as the original mark of the grave. Later the stele 
appears together with the tumbos^ and last of all the 
stele assumes the place of the tumbos entirely. These 
three steps can be clearly recognized upon vases of the 
sixth and fifth centuries. In place of the stele an 
earthen vessel was sometimes placed on the mound. 
The votaries bring numerous oflferings with which to 
honor the dead, and they not only bind the monument 
with fillets and sashes, suggesting our fioral tributes, but 
they leave upon the grave, evidently for the use of the 
deceased, many things, such as wreaths, fruits, vases, and 
boxes. The relatives are represented as bringing these 
articles, or as sitting in sorrow-stricken attitude at the 
grave. And again the deceased may sit upon his own 

1 Cf. Lucian, Dialogues of the Dead, X. 1. 5. 
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grave and receive the tokens brought by his relatives 
and friends.^ 

The glimpses that one obtains of the Underworld are 
confined to vases from Magna Graecia belonging to the 
fourth century; the characters seen in the realm of 
Pluto are with few exceptions mythological; it is as 
though the artist had refused to express any notion of 
the lives of ordinary mortals after they had entered 
Hades. We are, however, brought face to face with 
Pluto and Persephone, and the three august judges who 
administer stern sentences to mortals ; the chief figures 
beside these are Orpheus, Heracles with Cerberus, 
/ Sisyphus, and Tantalus. The one element that seems 

to link the figures to the upper world and bring them 
within the range of human sympathy is the presence of 
Megara and her two sons. The sons of Heracles have 
a fascination for us after Euripides' kindly interest in 
them manifested itself so beautifully in the Heracleida. 
The artist, however, allows himself a strange license, for 
in one and the same picture are Heracles performing his 
last labor, and the victims of the madness that visited him 
after his labors were completed. The Elysian Fields are 
not here shown to be full of bliss. All are represented 
as engaged in the monotonous round of life which so 
palled on Achilles that he unburdened his heart in the 
Eleventh Odyssey with the memorable words : " Console 
me not in death, noble Odysseus ! Would, rather, I 
were a bondsman of the glebe, the servant of a master 
of some poor man, whose living were but scanty, than 
thus to be the king of all the nations of the dead." * 

1 There were certain ceremonies on set da3rs in honor of the dead, and 
at such times the crowning of the stele with tania and the grave with of- 
ferings was probably usuaL Cf. Herodotus, IV. 26, and Hesychius, j.v., 
7ey^<r(a. ^ vs. 488 ff. 
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The relation of vases to the literature of Greece is 
entirely a question as to what the paintings say bearing 
upon themes found in Greek writers; for the latter, 
except in two or three instances, totally ignore the in- 
dustry of the potters' quarter. Praxagora, in the open- 
ing verses of the Ecclesiazousa^ addresses her lamp 
turned on a wheel in the Ceramicus, and in vs. 995 ff. 
of the same play Aristophanes pays his compliments to 
the only vase-painter mentioned in the entire range of 
extant classical Greek literature, so far as I know. He 
is the best artist of them all, and his specialty was the 
sepulchral lekythoL Hesiod^ and Pindar^ merely refer 
to the potters' work, and do not recognize any decora- 
tions. Euripides in the Cyclops has occasion to provide 
a variety of vessels for the bibulous giant and Odysseus; 
but we learn nothing more than the names of the krater, 
skyphos, kylix, amphora, and pithos. Yet this silence 
about art was characteristic of all Greek writers of the 
classical period ; it had not occurred to the Greeks of the 
fifth and fourth centuries b.c. to be demonstrative about 
their artists, and it was not till the Alexandrian age that 
there began to be a certain concern about the various 
masters and their merits. There is hardly a fifth cen- 
tury writer who even mentions Pheidias, Polygnotus, or 

1 Works and Days^ v. 25. 

^ Nem.t 10, 36. There are several references of this sort in the poets 
and prose writers. 
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Parrhasius, and practically all allusions to the great 
artists and their works before the time of Alexander 
occur for political effect in the speeches of the orators. 

We learn of lives of the painters and of the sculptors 
written by Duris of Samos (born about 340 b.c.), but 
these as well as the work of Zenocrates of Sicyon and 
Antigonus of Carystus, while the earliest histories of 
Greek art known, date a hundred years and more from 
the times of Pheidias, Parrhasius, and Praxiteles. But 
these works are all lost, and the only extant discussions 
of Greek art by Greek writers are those by Lucian, who, 
we must remember, was no Greek at all, but a foreigner ; 
and Pausanias, a mere cataloguer of what he happened 
to observe for himself, or a raconteur of what his guides 
told. If, then, the great artists and their works are 
treated with silence by contemporary writers, how could 
we expect to meet with any recognition of the humble 
potters and their vases ? 

If the Greek prose writers failed to refer to vase- 
paintings, much less did the poets heed the work of the 
potters; the latter, however, by no means ignored, 
neither could they ignore, what the poets had laid down. 
Homer and the tragedians made up the Bible of the 
Greeks — the old and the new dispensations. The 
stories of the gods and heroes of the Trojan war and 
the attack on Thebes, recited for centuries by wandering 
singers, of whom the most famous was Homer, were in 
part recast by the tragedians who thus gave, as it were, 
the standard editions of a host of stories; and these 
poetical accounts were in a great many instances fol- 
lowed by the vase-painters, and in a great many more 
instances they furnished the suggestions that the artists 
developed. 



EPIC POETRY 

The simplest form of epic influence noticeable on the 
vases is the representation of rhapsodists reciting, as 
does Demodocus in the Odyssey^ to the accompaniment 
of music. In one case the bard stands upon a raised 
platform and sings his lay about Thus once at Tiryns^ in 
true epic manner.^ Such pictures are very suggestive 
and help one in forming a notion as to the character of 
the bardic performances of the Homeridae. 

If no other evidence of the popularity of the Iliad 
and Odyssey in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. existed, 
the vases would not leave us in doubt regarding the 
question. Homer, that is, the two great epics, was all 
in all to the painters in quest of subjects from the epic 
cycle, and until the fifth century tragedians crowded 
Homer somewhat into the background, the stories of 
Troy and particularly of Achilles* life and of Odysseus' 
wanderings secured the popularity of a vase decoration. 

Next to the Iliad and Odyssey the poems of the epic 
cycle in the order of their appearance on the vases are the 
Cypria^ ^thiopis^ Iliupersis^ and the Little Iliad; traces 
of the Nostoi and the Telegoneia do not appear on vases. 

It would lie far beyond the scope of this book to 
enter upon a discussion of the relation of the vase- 
painting to the poetry lost and extant of the epic cycle, 
although this has not as yet been done in English.^ 
An outline, therefore, of the field will suffice. 

1 Mon, d, Inst, V. PI. lO, I. 

^ See Luckenbach and Schneider, pp. 137, Z38, below. 
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AxTf iTtfci iwwiHiD of tie Tsiadan of the ^ases to Gre^ 
iii<»ij<iiiy idioold Ir^iii; if ws are seddng the principal 
yi"*^ of infincnce, ^idtii lis cjhc cyxfie, and in this field 
^■Miwji ' is gbSt &SL That these poems were every^ 
wbasxc in tin iilHliini when Pmchs composed the Ckmss- 
tpmafina is pkdn Iium the :&ct that it was not deemed 
SBCcsBazj in his time tn give an anah^is of them, while 
Ac other poens, JEdtiapis^ Little IJiad, Tlit^ersis^ N^s- 
tot, and TdegtmatL, as having ahieady passed more or 
less into ohfivion, are outlined. 

The oldest hoi^ of tiairel and adventure is the 
Odyssey. Hib epic, both in ancicTTt and modem times, 
has held the &5t place among the books of adventure 
-amrk thTTllTng gg>engnces, in strange lands, on boisterous 
seas, and amnng wild peoples. The author of Odys* 
sens' wanderings proved himself a prince of story-tell- 
era, and liie world has ever ance had a ready ear for 
th^se strange happenings, wfaHe artists of ancient and 
modem times have jomed hands with the poet to im- 
mortalize liie ** much-enduring " hera No mortal in 
&eek letters, with the exception of Achilles, — and he 
indeed was partly of divine blood, — receives at the hands 
of the vase-painters more than a small fraction of the 
attention which is accorded Odysseus, No scenes <A 
bloody combat could equal in popularity CMysseus* 
escape from the cave of Polyphemus. 

I do not mean to be understood as affirming; that 
there are more paintings referring to the Odyssey thlin 
to the Iliad; but the point to be borne in mind is that 
the straits in which Odysseus found himself are so 
unique that we can fix upon the source of pictures at 
once. The suggestions can be traced indisputably to 
the Odyssey; while stories from the Iliad are not, except 
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in two or three instances, so strikingly different from 
other stories that must have been current in the sixth 
century. For instance, if the figure of a man is lashed 
to that of a sheep, even though there is nothing else in 
the composition, we know that this is Odysseus or one 
of his four companions, and that Homer, no less than 
the artist, is behind the work. One needs to remember 
further that the painters rarely, if ever, set out to illus- 
trate the poet; wide license was taken, and ofttimes 
but a small trace of the poetical situation remains dis- 
tinguishable. 

A point that lends unity to the paintings referable to 
the Odyssey is the fact that the r61e of the hero absorbs 
practically all our attention, no other person coming in 
to distract the artist or to tempt him to other issues. 
In the Iliad there are Patroclus, Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
Sarpedon, Hector, Priam, not to mention Odysseus, 
each of whom had to have his place in tales from the 
Trojan war. From island to island, and from one peo- 
ple to another, the painters follow Odysseus in the 
homeward journey: — 

irdXXciyv 8* dvOp(aTr<av tScv aorea koI vqov tyvm (Ody., I. 2). 

The artists understood the import of this verse, and they 
left numerous scenes to testify to the fact 

Excepting an Apulian vase^ in Berlin showing the 
meeting in the third book between Nestor and Telem- 
achus at Pylus, the artists first took up the Phaeacian 
episode of the sixth book. Odysseus, fallen asleep 
on the unknown coast, is aroused by Nausicaa and her 
companions, who, having finished the washing, are in- 
dulging in a game of ball; as might have been expected, 

^ No. 3289 in Furtwangler. 
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an unlucky throw sends the ball in the direction of the 
thicket where the hero was sleeping; he starts forth at 
the sound of voices, v. 128, and the moment following 
has been shown by the painter.^ 

The most extensively illustrated tale in the epic is 
the adventures with Polyphemus. The blinding of the 
Cyclops and the escape from the cave are the two criti- 
cal moments ; sometimes the cave is denoted, other times 
it is not. For the blinding, the Aristonothos krater in the 
Museo Etrusco Capitolino, Rome, a work of the seventh 
century B.C., is the oldest vase, and takes us back very 
near the time when scholars are agreed that the Odyssey 
/ ' was composed. Noteworthy here is the presence of 

four companions with Odysseus, following the poet in 
V. 335. There are no less than thirteen vases with 
scenes based upon the escape, and all but one belong to 
the black-figured ware which went out of style at the 
close of the sixth century B.C. There are never three 
sheep fastened together, as in the poem, but Odysseus 
and his comrades are each lashed to one animal, and 
they go out past the blind Cyclops.^ 

The experiences with Circe on the island of iEea, re- 
lated in the next book, are referred to in three pictures.* 

In the eleventh book, Odysseus consults the shade of 
Teiresias. So does he on a krater in the Bibliothique 
NationalCf Paris.* 

Passing the Sirens, as was predicted by Circe, was 
accomplished with difficulty, and the Sirens are employ- 

^ Engelmann, V. 29. References are made to this work (Anderson's 
edition) rather than to the original publications, as it is more accessible to 
the average student. See Bibliography, p. 136. 

^ Cf. Harrison, p. 137 below. 

* Engehnann, VIII. 44; IX. 45. 

* Mon, <L Inst,t V. 41. 
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ing their most subtle melodies to lure the ship from its 
course on the British Museum hydria.^ 

The final and triumphant act in the complete reunion 
of Odysseus and Penelope is depicted on the beautiful 
Berlin krater,* where the suitors endeavor in vain to 
.^find refuge from the unerring bow of the hero. 
^ The wrath of Achilles, first vented against the Greeks 
and later, after Patroclus' death, directed against the 
Trojans, is that which th» Muse is called upon to cele- 
brate in the Iliad. Whatever may be our theory in 
regard to the composition of this epic, it is generally 
agreed that the oldest and the chief part was devoted 
to Achilles, and that around this Achilleid as a kernel 
the other lays were grouped. At any rate it is the 
meteoric career of the youthful hero which most attracts 
us to the Iliad; and what say the vases on Homeric 
situations during the fifty days or so of the action of the 
poem? 

The most important group of vases are Achillean, 
based upon Achilles' wrath, in the first place, against 
Agamemnon and the Greeks, and in the second place, 
: against Priam and the Trojans, and attended in both 
instances by embassies to assuage his anger. To begin 
with, there is the alienation of the hero's sympathies, 
caused by robbing him of his prize Brisets, as told in 
Book I. Achilles is seated in his tent, and Agamem- 
non himself, not Odysseus, as in Homer, conducts the 
woman away.^ The beautiful Pompeian painting, so 
much admired by Goethe, from which the head of 
Achilles, one-half life size, is published in Baumeister, I. 
p. 723, represents this famous quarrel. 

1 Engelmann, XII. 64. « Ibid,, XVII. 95. 

• See Welcker, p. 138 below. 
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The affront had been offered, and Agamemnon had 
carried out his threat; Chrysels was returned to her 
father to avert the further vengeance of Apollo, and 
Brisels was dishonorably wrested from Achilles to make 
good the loss of the priest's daughter. Achilles retires 
to his tent among the Myrmidons to allow the Achaeans 
to fight their own battles. He and Patroclus while 
away the time for the next few days enjoying, no doubt, 
the reverses of Agamemnon and his hosts ; at any rate 
we hear naught more of him till the ninth book, when 
the " king of men " decides that they must propitiate 
him, and win him back to the fighting line, for he alone 
can turn the tide of fortune. This embassy to Achilles, 
composed of Phoenix, the old friend of Achilles, Aias, 
and Odysseus, together with the heralds Odios and 
Eury bates, set out in v. 182, and they found Achilles 
sitting in his tent playing the lyre and singing epic lays. 
Achilles rises, as does Patroclus, and first addresses 
them; Odysseus is the spokesman for the embassy. 
This scene is preserved on at least six vases. The best 
known, a red-figured kylix in the Louvre, painted by 
Hieron about 500 b.c.,^ is one on which the taking off 
of Brisers is painted. The cause and the effect, as it 
were, are on the same monument, or the essence of the 
Iliady Books I.-IX. Achilles keeps his seat in the pic- 
ture, but there are no further variations from the poet. 
Odysseus stands before him making the speech, and 
Phoenix and Aias listen ; there was no room to repre- 
sent Patroclus or the heralds, had they been important 
personages. In the other five, Odysseus sits before 
Achilles, as in v. 218. The largest group is found on 
the Louvre pelike,^ where, although there are no per- 

1 Figure 12. * Mon, d. Inst^ VI. 20. 
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sons, in addition to those named by Homer, — Achilles, 
Odysseus, Phoenix, Aias, Patroclus, — are two women, 
introduced, as I think, to make the cause of the hero's 
rage more patent, and to remind us of Brisels. On the 
Berlin vase Diomedes is present.^ The commission did 
not accomplish its purpose ; Achilles remained immova- 
ble; the Achaeans must sufifer still more severely for 
the insult shown him, and the days passed on, dark 
for the army of Agamemnon. In Book XI. v. 600, 
Achilles, who, from the prow of his ship has been ob- 
serving the rout of the Achaeans, summons Patroclus 
from the tent, and bids him go ask Nestor who that one 
was whom he had just rescued from the hands of the 
Trojans. Patroclus soon reaches the tent of the Gere- 
nian knight, who listens to the inquiry and complains 
bitterly that Achilles yet remains inexorable and allows 
the forces to perish and the ablest of the generals to be 
wounded ; he suggests further, v. 796, that Achilles send 
out the Myrmidons with Patroclus if he will not go 
himself. "This was the beginning of evil for Patro- 
clus," and, as the next step in the dinouementy Achilles 
actually accedes to this petition; the Myrmidons with 
Patroclus clad in Achilles' famous armor go forth to 
battle in the sixteenth book. The arming of Patroclus 
appears on a kantharos in the Cabinet des Medailles^ 
Paris.^ He falls before Hector, v. 790 ff., in the follow- 
ing book, and the contest for his body and the armor 
ensues, a moment that is represented on a Berlin kylix 
signed by Oltos and Euxitheos, date about 500 B.C.* 
Two pair of warriors, composed of Aias and iEneas, 
Hippasos and Diomedes, reminding us of the composi- 

1 See Robert, p. 138 below. * Engelmann, XIII. 72, 

' No. 2264; Engelmann, XIV. 76. 
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tion in the iEginetan marbles, stand over the prostrate 
form of Achilles* dearest friend. At first Achilles 
mourns bitterly and is comforted by Thetis.* 
The implacable anger toward the Achaeans turned 

suddenly through love for Patroclus to rage against the 
Trojans. New armor is made by Hephaestus, the de- 
livery of which the painter has described. The poet 
devotes the entire eighteenth book to an account of 
the armor, and with the directness for which Homer is 
famous has Thetis deliver it in a verse or two, swooping 
through the air like a falcon. Not so the artist, for he 
allows the Nereids, whom the poet introduces in vs. 
37 ff. to commiserate the goddess, to carry back the 
armor.2 This was a decided gain, as one can readily 
see, from the artistic point of view.^ On the older 
vases the nymphs are on foot, either in the hut of 
Achilles, having already arrived, or they are still in the 
shop of Hephaestus. The most noted picture is that 
on an amphora in the Jatta Collection, Ruvo,* where 
five Nereids, riding or clinging to fantastic sea-monsters 
(two ride dolphins), carry spear, shield, helm, cuirass, 
sword-scabbard, and greaves. 

There follow four prominent scenes which were used 
frequently on the vases : in the twenty-second book, the 
pursuit and slaying of Hector and the dragging of his 
body around the city walls ; funeral games in honor of 
Patroclus in the twenty-third book ; and the ransom of 
Hector's body in the last book. On a kylix in Boston 
are represented the Trojan walls ; Priam, Hecuba, and 
Athena are spectators of the pursuit. This is obviously 

1 Four vases. See Laurent, p. 137 below. * Engelmann, XV. 86. 

• Cf. Heydemann, Nereiden mit den Waffen des Achilla Halle, 1879. 

* Baumeister, I. pp. 732 f. 
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close to the account of Homer, as in no other picture 
have we any suggestion of the poetical setting. In 
vs. 25 flf. Priam from the Scaean gates sees Achilles 
advancing like the light of a star, and he urges Hector 
not to attempt a stand in the open, v. 38, and in his 
grief Priam plucks the gray hairs from his head, while 
Hecuba weeps copious tears and addresses her son; but 
the bulwark of Troy heeds not, and on Achilles comes 
till finally the gleam of his armor sends a shudder 
through Hector's body, and he turns in flight to seek 
protection under the walls, encouraged by Athena, 
vs. 186 fF. It would be difficult to find a painting 
that echoes more clearly the account of the poet: the 
horror-stricken parents, the full-panoplied goddess, the 
hopeless race from death which Hector enters upon, 
the city walls — these are elements that strikingly re- 
produce the vivid picture of Homer, As though to add 
a more definite touch of local coloring, a tree, manifestly 
the famous oak,^ stands before the gate. Surely no 
Greek artist has come closer to illustration. Several 
other paintings are based upon the combat between 
Hector and Achilles, but none possesses the Homeric 
elements of the Boston kylix.^ 

The body of Hector fastened to Achilles' chariot 
passes over three courses : first, it is dragged to the 
ship;^ second, around the corpse of Patroclus,* and 
third, three times around the tomb of Patroclus.* 
Nearly all pictures follow the third scene and seem to 
indicate a common origin. Achilles, instead of riding, 
leaves the chariot for Automedon to drive and runs on 



1 //., IX. V. 354. 

2 Fig. 13. 



« Book XXII. vs. 395 ff. 
* Book XXIII. vs. 12 ff. 
» Book XXIV. vs. 15 ff: 
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foot, perhaps as a mark of respect for Patroclus; Plu- 
tarch recounts the fact that Alexander and his comrades 
ran around the tomb of Achilles.^ The tumulus in six 
instances is further characterized by a serpent, and twice 
the ghost, or etBooXov, of Patroclus scurries over the top 
of it, recalling the passage in Plato's Phadra where we 
are told that the soul hovers over the tombs and gfraves.* 

In the twenty-first book, Achilles captured in the 
battle by the ships, vs. 26 ff., twelve Trojan youths to 
sacrifice as satisfaction for the death of Patroclus; 
among these was Lykaon whom Heydemann believed 
he had identified in a painting.* In the twenty-third 
book, vs. 161 ff., the offering of the Trojans actually 
takes place. A large amphora in Naples* shows the 
funeral pyre, bearing the legend ^arpoKKov rd(f)o^, four 
of the twelve captives and Achilles slaying one of these ; 
Agamemnon pours the libation, whereas in Homer, vs. 
218 ff., this is done by Achilles. Below is the chariot 
of Achilles to which is tied the nude body of Hector ; 
the armor is piled around the pyre. This is not the 
place to endeavor to reconcile the variances between the 
account of the poet and the painter ; the latter followed 
his own fancy in the details. After all has been said, 
the fact remains that this Apulian painting is a Homeric 
monument and should be studied in connection with 
Homer. 

The chariot races together with the prizes of kettles 
and tripods, mentioned in vs. 257 ff. as part of the 
games arranged in honor of Patroclus* memory, are re- 
called on several monuments. On the Frangois vase* 

1 PluL, TiV. A/ex., C. 15. « C. 8ic. • CL p. 137 below. 

♦ No. 3254; Man, d, InsL, IX. 32-33; Engelmann, XVII. 96. 

* See Weizsacker, p. 120 below. 
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Achilles stands as a judge beside a tripod, and the four- 
horse teams driven by Odysseus, Automedon, Diomedes, 
and Damasippos thunder toward him. The scene, al- 
though not agreeing with the poet, especially in the 
names of the contestants, is essentially Homeric in 
feeling. 

The last act of the Achillean firjpi^; portrayed in the 
vase-paintings is the ransom of Hector's body. In the 
twenty-fourth book, vs. 93 fif., Thetis quits Olympus in 
order to persuade Achilles to give up the body which for 
twelve days he had been subjecting to insult ; it is agreed 
in vs. 139 fif. and Iris immediately goes to Priam to advise 
him of the fact and to request him to fetch articles of 
ransom. No sooner has this message been delivered 
than Priam, vs. 190 ff., orders the mules hitched to the 
wagon ; the gifts are enumerated in vs. 227 ff., and the 
party is off to Achilles' tent under the guidance of 
Hermes, who disappears as soon as they arrive, leaving 
Priam to approach the wrathful hero alone. 

We see Priam hitching up the mules on one monu- 
ment, but the crucial moment is that when he appears in 
the presence of Achilles ^ ; the beseeching attitude of 
Priam is invariably the most striking feature of the 
scenes of which there are several on fifth century vases. 
The body of Hector lies under or beside the couch of 
Achilles,^ for the latter is taking his comfort, sometimes 
at table. The most interesting picture is that on the 
skyphos in Vienna, where Priam advances followed by 
four persons carrying the articles of exchange.* 

But Achilles' experiences at Troy were by no means 
limited to the few days covered by the I/iad, There 

^ See Heydemann, p. 137 below. 
«BookXXIII. V. 24, andXXIV. 17. « Engelmann, XX. loS. 
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thirty vase-paintings, based upon some part of this story, 
and chiefly of the archaic period are known, a fact which 
means that the monumental evidence concerning this 
part of the Cypria far surpasses the literary, and that 
we may go to some length in actually reconstructing 
this epic of Stasinus, which the artists of the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.C. so often followed. The interest 
in Achilles was transcendent from Homer's time till 
Alexander shaped his career after that of. the hero ; on 
the Francois vase are figured not only the spring house 
and the pursuit, but also the Trojan walls before which 
sits Priam, while proceeding from the gate are Hector 
and Polites. The outlines of the story as related by the 
poet can thus be clearly made out ; certainly in the 
study of no lost literature of ancient Greece does art 
lend so extensive aid as in the case of this poem. 

Other events in which Achilles held chief place were 
recited in the JEthiopis. The adventure with the 
Amazon Penthesileia is pictured in ten paintings which 
may be divided into two moments, — the pursuit and the 
assault. The account of Penthesileia's entreating 
Achilles for mercy, and her unhelmeted head arousing 
in his bosom a warm compassion, is admirably illustrated 
in the beautiful Munich kylix of about 440 b.c.^ In the 
Memnon canto of the same epic, Arctinus sang further 
the brilliant exploits of Achilles; the fatal duel was 
among the oldest incidents which the artists of Greece 
employed, sometimes with names attached and some- 
times without. Achilles and Thetis, who had foretold 
this engagement to her son, work out the will of the 
gods with Memnon and Eos ; about ten pictures relate 
this incident. 

^ No. 370; pub. Gerhard, Trinkschaltny PL C. 4-6. 
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/ Achilles knew that his going to Troy would be 
/ attended by death ; but we hear that he preferred a brief 
I and brilliant life, where death would come to him on the 
I battlefield, and this final chapter in the meteoric career 
I of the hero is told with marked effect on an archaic 
vase, of the Chalcfdian type ; the body stretched upon 
the ground forms the centre of a hot conflict in which 
seven warriors, Greek and Trojan, are pointed out by 
name.^ The fight for Achilles' armor occurs on several 
vases with varying details. 

But it was not at Troy only that Achilles' life inter- 
ested the Greeks. Even the courting of Peleus and 
^ Thetis, which was probably described in the Cypria^ was 

retold with such frequency that it easily takes a fore- 
most rank among the stories used by the artists. This 
strange love affair, forming as it does the prelude to 
Achilles' history, is unusually common on the vases; 
some fifty years ago Overbeck was able to cite forty-six 
paintings relating the story of the wrestling bout and 
the marriage, and in 1886 Graf enumerated over one 
hundred, truly an astonishing number of pictures cover- 
ing at least two centuries of Greek times. Other scenes 
based on his life, such as the part Cheiron took in his 
education, and his setting out for Troy, help us to follow 
Achilles from the cradle to the grave, so to speak. No 
more substantial proof of the important place Achilles 
held with the Greeks of historic times can be brought 
forward than the vase-paintings still extant, and we have 
recovered but a fraction of those produced. There is 
to my notion no more important work which could b6 
done for the cause of Greek studies in the schools than 
the editing of an Achilleid^ including a pictorial account 

1 Figure 15. 
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of the matter found in the text A first book in Homer 
that would set forth the part played by Achilles in the 
Iliad and that would reenforce this with reproductions 
of works of Greek art would, I believe, leave a far more 
permanent impression upon the minds of pupils than 
the Homer does at present The traditional first six 
books of the Iliad zit, greatly lacking in homogeneity ; the 
student begins to feel an interest in the characters when 
the protagonist, Achilles, suddenly disappears from view 
and one is side-tracked by several episodes that serve 
to completely hide the great figure to celebrate whose 
wrath the Muse is invoked in the opening verse of the 
poem. How many students are fortunate enough to 
reach the ninth book and to get a further glimpse of 
Achilles? I am well aware that the ninth book and 
that part of the eleventh where Achilles occurs again 
are held by some scholars to be later interpolations, but 
does this mean that the language is too late to be set 
before beginners in Homer? Certainly not, and as 
every one is agreed that the part of Achilles is the chief 
part of the Iliad^ why would it not be a gain to ofifer to 
beginners just these books that will best set forth what 
Achilles does in the epic ? There would be not a little 
advantage in a student's approaching Homer by way 
of such a text-book in case Greek is not carried beyond 
the preparatory course. I venture to think that ten 
years later Homer would stand for more than he does 
under the present method ; even when the language has 
been practically forgotten, the life of Achilles will stand 
out from the art records and still remind one of the 
important place which this ideal character occupied in 
the life and literature of the ancient Greeks. 

The brilliant proem to the Trojan war was the judg- 
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ment of Paris, manifestly the most popular myth of the 
epic cycle and one which more than any other found its 
way into subsequent art and letters. Proclus records 
the fact of Hermes conducting the three goddesses into 
the presence of Paris to receive the award for beauty, 
and this procession occurs literally by dozens on both 
the black and red figured ware, casting light upon 
Virgil's 

Judicium Paridis spretsque injuris formae.^ 

There are many incidents in the Trojan war and even 
in the Iliad^ such as the parting of Hector and Androm- 
ache, the midnight raid of Odysseus on the horses of 
Rhesus, and the battle between Greeks and Trojans on 
the seacoast which find their counterparts on the vases, 
but which I will not stop to review at the present time. 
It remains, however, to refer briefly to the sack of Troy, 
where we are on common ground with Virgil and Seneca, 
as well as with the parts of the Greek epic cycle. 

The earliest reference to the story is found in the 
Odyssey^ where the minstrel Demodocus recites the tale 
at the court of Alcinoos, moving Odysseus to tears.' 
The oldest literary treatment known is that in two books 
by Arctinus ; later came Lesches* Little Iliads and in 
the sixth century B.C. Stesichorus handled the same 
theme in lyric form. The Troades and Hecuba of Eurip- 
ides, together with Books 11-14 of Quintus Smymaeus, 
and the 'iXiou SXtoai^ of Tryphiodorus, make up the 
extant Greek literature on the subject. 

In art the earliest reference to an Ilioupersis is made 
in connection with Cleanthes, a Corinthian, to whom 
Pliny attributes the first attempts in linear painting. 

1 j€.neid, I. v. 27. « VIII. v. 499. 
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Conspicuous among the works of Polygnotus was an 
Ilioupersis in the Lesche of the Cnidians at Delphi, and 
in the Stoa Poikile in Athens.^ The Tabula Iliaca of 
the Capitoline is now our most important as well as 
most extensive work of ancient art based on the fall of 
Troy.^ The Brygos kylix to be dated not later than 
500 B.C., and the Vivenzio kylix of about the same date, 
carry us back far beyond Roman times, and even beyond 
Polygnotus, and are accordingly the oldest extant records 
of this subject in art.^ Not even the brilliant second 
book of the ^neid surpasses in vividness of account 
the scenes depicted by the painters of these vases. The 
following incidents in the sack are told on these and 
other monuments of the same class : — 

1. The introduction of the wooden horse from which 

the Greeks are issuing; and noteworthy in this 
picture is the attack of Trojans simultaneous with 
the appearance of the enemy ; there is no surprise 
as literary. tradition leads us to imagine.* 

2. The death of Priam and Astyanax on fourteen vases. 

3. The escape of iEneas carrying Anchises and leading 

Ascanius. 

4. Aias attempting to drag Cassandra from Athena's 

shrine on about twenty vases. 

5. As a finale to the whole tragedy, the reconciliation 

between Menelaus and Helen. 
What close could be more thoroughly Hellenic than 
this? The struggle was begun for beauty's sake in 

1 Pausanias, X. 25-31, and Pliny, XXXV. 59. For reconstructions of 
these paintings, see Robert's HaUesches Winckeltnannsprogramm^ 1S92, 

1893, ^^^ 1^95* 

3 Baumeister, I. PI. 13, p. 716. 

• See Heydemann, op, cit,^ p. 137 below. 

* Cf. Froehner, p. 136 below. 
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avenging Helen's rape ; drawn out by the wrath of Hera, 
which originated in the trial for beauty, and at the very 
last we see the magnificent figure of Helen stirring the 
flame anew in Menelaus' bosom, till the rage of the hero 
turns to passion, and his drawn sword drops harmlessly 
to the ground ; and thus the renowned struggle of ten 
long years comes to its close with the fair heroine shed- 
ding over the ruins of the smoking palace the splendor 
of her beauty. All will agree that the sense of to 
KoKov was the most vital force in the intellectual life 
of the Greeks. 
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her head. This picture has no parallel among vase- 
paintings, and as a monument bearing upon the society 
of the notable aristocracy in which Sappho shone so 
brilliantly it is very instructive. Although painted 
about 440 B.C., the work is a faithful reminder of the 
high place the Lesbian held in Greek letters. There 
are three other representations of Sappho, scarcely less 
interesting than these. 

Anacreon, the bard of Teos, and later the literary 
light of Polycrates* court at Samos, claimed a place also 
on fifth century paintings. And as we might expect, 
he is introduced in scenes where wine and gay festivity 
have full sway. Nothing more solid was expected of 
this "idle singer of an empty day" than to be the 
centre of a wine-party, where love and pleasure were 
sung with jovial good-fellowship. 

The fact that the lyric poets secured special attention 
from artists to the exclusion of the epic and tragic writ- 
ers may be explained from the poets' lack of serious- 
ness, which was in full accord with much that appeared 
in the repertoire of the vase-painters. Vases painted as 
presents for youth whose life was marked by profligacy 
and worldly amusements could hardly bring a more 
applicable message for their gayer moods than the sug- 
gestion of Anacreon's lively outbursts on the glory of 
wine, or Sappho's passionate songs of unrequited love. 
These ephemeral pleasures so ardently advocated by the 
lyric poets came home to the experiences of the average 
Athenian in a different manner than did the ethical 
lessons of the tragedians : they were, so to speak, pro- 
fane and secular, while Homer and iEschylus held 
exalted places in the higher sphere of pure intellectual- 
ity; the lyricists served as spice along with the more 
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serious teachings of the other poets» and it was simply | 

this gayety, this festiveness that gave them so secure a (i 

place in Greek letters and that so well fitted them for ; 

their introduction into vase-paintings. Anacreon and 
Sappho, in other words, filled a place with the artists 
which was unique and thoroughly characteristic of the 
lighter veins of Greek sociability. 

The only lyric poet between whom and the vase- 
painters there seem to be a tolerably certain connection 
is Bacchylides. The story of Croesus in the third ode, 
Heracles and Meleager in the fifth, the death of Arche- 
morus in the ninth, the healing of the daughter of 
Prcetus in the eleventh, the last sacrifice of Heracles in 
the sixteenth, the story of Theseus and the ring in the 
seventeenth, are all told on vase-paintings which are 
excellent illustrations of the episodes, if they are not, in 
some instances, directly indebted to the poet. As all 
these pictures and their relation to Bacchylides have 
been ably discussed for English readers in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies^ I here leave the subject 
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The worship of Dionysus has been well called a 
grand intemperance movement of the ancient world, 
and the tragic drama in its inception a sort of safety- 
valve for the wild orgies. At any rate the early history 
of Greek tragedy is inseparably bound up with these 
novel outbursts of religious enthusiasm. The striking 
figure of the god towers up amidst the rollicking satyrs 
and Silenoi where the mirth-producing wine has led 
to fantastic leaps and bounds ; and to mark his interest 
in the scene Dionysus usually carries a grapevine or 
a drinking-cup. The rude beginnings of Greek tragedy 
can be observed in the clownish performances which 
are represented in all but unlimited numbers on the 
black-figured vases, and on those of the red-figured 
style during the first twenty-five years or so. Such 
dances as one may note on every hand in a vase col- 
lection, furnish the keynote to the dithyrambic move- 
ments that ushered in the tragic drama of Thespis and 
his successors, and nearly all belong to a time when 
there was no libretto and no prescribed acting. Com- 
plete absence of dignity, we may be sure, characterized 
every feature of these dances. 

In the black-figured ware of the sixth century B.c. 
the dress of Dionysus and his followers does not in 
any way betray a suggestion of the stage, chiefly for 
the reason, as it seems to me, that this technic was not 
far enough developed to permit the representations of 
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elaborate costumes ; it is the exception that even such j 

simple things as folds are successfully treated by artists f 
of this period. In the fifth century, however, and par- 
ticularly toward the latter part of it, stage features 
become more and more pronounced. Dionysus no 
longer confines himself to the drinking-cup and to his >, 

drunken parades, but with theatrical air and tragic > 

dignity assumes the rdle so long assigned him by the 
tragedians as the inspiring god of tragic composition. \ 

We must look for suggestions of the satyr drama in 
its simplest form, for it is just at this point that the 
painters have exhibited a strong, and at the same time 
early, interest in the subject. Upon the satyr play as 
a nucleus the great superstructure of the drama was 
developed, and it was this part of the Dionysiac festival 
which continued to remain in favor with vase-painters, 
while it gradually dwindled away with the poets and 
was, in fact, only retained as the fourth member of 
the tetralogy to mark, in a manner, the institutional 
character of the tragic performances. Dionysus is 
rarely introduced in art except in company with his 
satyr companions and hence the importance of the 
vases for a study of the satyr drama, and the komoi 
which were the forerunners of the old comedy, for 
in the early sixth century B.C. goat-dances and komoi 
were little differentiated. 

A rehearsal of the chorus in a satyrikon is illustrated 
on the well-known Naples krater.^ Dionysus and 
Ariadne form the centre of the scene ; on the left and 
right of the kline upon which they are resting are the 
actors, all carrying masks and dressed in spectacular 
garb. Six choreutae are arranged on one side and six 

^ Baumeister, PI. 5, 422. 
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on the other, if we count ihe boy in front holding a 
lyre and dressed in a chlamys. The choregus occupies 
a place in the foreground as does also a flute player 
who is giving the tempo to one of the performers. On 
the end of the sofa the tragic Muse is seated, holding 
a mask. The names which are added are in some 
cases unintelligible. 

In this picture, then, although the play is but a satyr 
drama, the personnel of the company required to pro- 
duce a play at Athens in the fifth century b.c. is faith- 
fully set forth. Dionysus, the insphring god to whom 
the whole tetralogy was in a measure sacred, empha- 
sizes the religious tone of the theatre ; the presence 
of the Muse suggests, further, the source of the poet's 
power ; the twelve members of the chorus, which was 
the most common number employed in the Attic theatre 
of the fifth century, and the choregus make up the 
most complete picture of the dramatis persona found 
in ancient art. The significance of the play is more 
clearly brought out by the addition of tripods on either 
side, which are meant to suggest to the mind of the 
spectators the prize awarded by the state to the victo- 
rious choregus, which was set up by him either in the 
temple of the god near the theatre or in the street of 
JTripods. 

But this picture takes one behind the scenes, while 
for the actual performance, for a tragedy in progress, 
for the stage-setting, there are a number of other 
paintings. A two-story proscenium, such as we learn 
was a feature of the Hellenistic theatre, is painted on 
the Assteas vase illustrating a Heracles Furens;^ we 

1 Baumeister, I. Pig. 732. Cf. Bethe, p. 139 below. D5rpfeld objects 
to this view and has answered Bethe in thtjahrbuch for 190X, p. 22 £ 
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"ji 
have here a reasonably reliable account of the stage- j| 

setting in Lower Italy in the last half of the fourth . ; 
century B.C. There is a raised stage, independent of i 

the orchestra and reached by a door through the pro- 
scenium ; of this much we are certain, and it only re- H 
mains to fix upon the facts for the time of the Attic 
dramatists on whom the discussion usually hinges. A 
large number of Apulian amphorae of the fourth cen- 
tury furnish testimony of a similar sort. Prominent 
features of the pictures are the adicu/a, in which, or 
before which, the actor or actors stand; and such 
buildings frequently reproduce the scenery and suggest 
the actual setting.^ In scenes based upon tragedy 
there are fewer traces of the stage than on the phlya- 
koi vases, but the performances appear to take place 
before these adicu/a, which are invariably open in 
front and on the sides. Nothing is plainer, however, 
on the Assteas krater than that the actors have for 
their exclusive use a stage, with exit and entrance the 
same as in the Roman theatre and for that matter in _ \ 
all subsequent theatres. The architecture is almost 
always Ionic, a point which turns our attention toward 
Asia Minor and the East. In some of the pictures 
based upon the first scene of iEschylus' Eumemdes, the 
sanctuary of Apollo is represented with considerable 
detail. 

The si^ne was the temple fagade into which we are 
permitted to look through the three or four columns that 
mark the building. It is not improbable that the posts 
which may be seen on several vases, particularly those 
decorated with the Andromeda myth, are meant to suggest 

^ These open adicula (cf. Figs. 5, 6, 19, 20, 21, 23, in my Greek 
Tragedy) are held by Bethe as pointing toward the use of the curtain. 
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the proscenium ^ : and where there was not other scenery 
it is very likely that painted scenery was suspended from 
such posts. This has been brought out in connection 
with the representation of the Odysseus-Dolon episode 
on a vase in the British Museum.^ Holes for such 
columns .were found in the theatre at Pergamon, and it 
is no fanciful theory to argue that the vase-paintings 
present further evidence for such devices. On a vase 
in the British Museum three slaves are actually engaged 
in fastening such posts into holes.^ 

Considerable testimony, therefore, is produced by the 
vases bearing upon the beginnings of the dithyrambic 
dance, and the elaborated tragedy of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., including the appointments of the theatre 
and the costumings and posings of the performers. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the extant or lost 
plays that different scholars have associated with vari- 
ous paintings, as this subject has been somewhat thor- 
oughly treated at different times.* Merely a brief 
statement of the principal facts will be added. 

With few exceptions the vase-paintings which are 
usually associated with tragedy are based upon the plays 
of iEschylus or Euripides. An attempt has been made 
recently by Engelmann to interpret a number of pictures 
in the light of certain of Sophocles' lost tragedies ; but 
we tread here on very uncertain ground, and can easily 
go astray. Two of the extant plays of iEschylus, the 
Ckagphori and the Eumenides^ may be traced on a num- 
ber of fourth century vases of Lower Italy, a point 
which, it seems to me, throws some light on the popular- 

1 Cf. p. 380 in Ddrpfeld and Reisch's Das griechische Theater, 

* Cf. Engelmann's essay, cited on p. 139 below. 

' IHd,, op, ciL, p. 10 ff. * p. 139 below. 
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ity of the poet in this part of the Greek world. None 
of iEschylus* plays, now lost, appear to have left any 
considerable influence upon ceramic art except the 
Lycurgeia fo which some eight paintings have been 
referred. 

Euripides, however, was the name to conjure with in 
the world of letters in the fourth century b.c., and it was 
more than probable that an artist in quest of ideas for a 
vase decoration of a tragical character would turn to the 
works of this poet Of the nineteen extant plays which 
pass under Euripides' name all but four or five can be 
traced on the vases, and of the lost plays eleven have 
been interpreted in connection with paintings. Next to 
Homer there was in the ancient world no literature com- 
parable with the Euripidean plays in the influence on 
art. The prominence of the Attic drama in Magjna 
Graecia is in no manner better attested than by the 
remains of pottery, and the evident desire on the part of 
the Apulians to be looked upon as the western Atheni- 
ans is admirably illustrated by the vase-paintings. 
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The Loctis Classictis for comedy in the vase-paintings 
is Heydemann's article in the Jahrbuch des Instituts^ 
where the phlyakoi, or farce-vases, then known are 
brought together and discussed.^ Their main value for 
a student of Greek comedy rests in the costumes and 
make-up of the actors, and particularly in the settings ; 
for in most cases the play is actually on, and the fright- 
/ ful actors are playing their parts.^ None of the more 

than fifty vases of this class can be referred to any play 
with which we are acquainted — many of the scenes are 
mere parodies of classical pieces, while a large part are 
doubtless based upon popular comic plays. In thirteen 
cases the stage is represented, and these vases, it is 
needless to say, have been eagerly pressed into service 
by the " Stagers," as going to prove an elevated stage 
for the Greek theatre in the fifth century B.C., and em- 
phatically rejected by the " No-Stagers " as having noth- 
ing to do with conditions in Greece proper in the fifth 
century. It should be remembered that all the phlyakoi 
vases have been discovered in Lower Italy and Sicily ; 
but one may safely conclude that the appointments of 
the theatres in Greece and Ionia were substantially the 
same as in Magna Graecia. The latest date assignable 
to this class of vases would be the third century B.C., 
and the Assteas vase certainly belongs to the fourth 
century b.c. As they have been found in Campania 

^ See p. X40 below. 

* Among other cuts see those in Bamett's Greek Drama, Figs. 4-7. 
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and Apulia, that is, on the eastern and western coasts, 
the style was widely spread, and just here we obtain a 
notion as to the extent of the farce-composition in 
Magna Graecia. 

The actors are not perceptibly different in appearance 
from those of the Aristophanic comedy of which excel- 
lent likenesses are preserved in terra-cotta statuettes. 
The closely fitting trousers, with a sort of blouse thickly 
padded, thus lending a ridiculous rotundity to the figures, 
the masks and phalloi, complete the make-up of the 
actors, or, I should prefer to say, clowns. Actors with 
bird-masks such as might have been used by Aris- 
tophanes a hundred years later are found on two black- 
figure vases,^ and several other komoi, among which are 
men masked as horses and ridden by actors. All these 
troops march to the music of flutes. 

The elevated stages are in some cases approached by 
steps that run up from the ground or orchestra in the 
middle of the pulpitunt ; this feature clearly shows that 
the actors had to pass back and forth from the ground 
to the stage ; the height of the latter seems to be from 
two and one-half to three and one-half feet, judging from 
the height of the actors. The skene behind the stage is 
marked by simple columns, or the background is left 
plain, and through it a door opens ; the usual entrance, 
however, for the actors would seem to have been through 
the wings.^ 

Whatever may be our opinion regarding the presence 
or absence of the stage in the Attic theatre of the fifth 
century B.C., these vases clearly establish the use of the 
enclosed stage in Italian theatres in the fourth and third 
centuries. Who is able to say just when the actors' 

^ See Smith, p. 140. * Cf. especially Bethe, p. 139 below. 
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platform became differentiated from the orchestra, and 
when the foundations of the stage were laid ? 

Glancing back over the poetry from which vase-paint- 
ers drew suggestions, we note that down to the latter 
part of the sixth century B.C. Homer occupies the most 
conspicuous place, and for the next century the tragedi- 
ans are clearly in the ascendency, while in the fourth 
century b.c. Euripides stands without any serious 
competitor. 
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TECHNIC, DATES, STYLES, PROVENIENCE, NAMES 

A few articles and books under the following heading have little or 
no value at the present time except in illustrating the devious way 
along which the study of the Greek vases has advanced. Some of 
the most important are marked with an '*'. The Register of the 
Archaeologische Zeitung^ 1886, is recommended as containing refer- 
ences to a mass of material on the vases under this and other heads. 
The worth of the articles b quite uneven ; much is thoroughly anti- 
quated. 

Arndt P., Studien zur Vasenkunde, Leipzig, 1887. 

Belger C, '*' Die Vasen von der Akropolis zu Athen und der gegen- 

wartige Stand ihrer wissenschaftlichen Bearbeitung, B, ph. 

lV,y 1895, p. 59 ff. 
Benndorf 0., Zur Vasentechnik, ArcA, Ztg.j 1881, p. i ff. 
Birch S., History of Ancient Pottery, London, 2d ed., 1873, 

p. ii2ff. (74 cuts). 
Blnemner H., '*' Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 

Kiinste bei den Griechen und Romern, Leipzig, 1 875-1 886, 

vol. IL p. I ff. See also Athen, Mitth,, 1889, p. i5off. 

Bmnn H., Probleme in der Geschichte der Vasenmalerei, Munich, 

1871. 
Campanari S., Intomo i vasi fittili dipinti rinvenutl nel sepolcri delP 
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Mysteries, London, 1825 (15 pi.). 

Daemmler F., Beitrage zur Vasenkunde, Bonner Studien, R. Kekuli 
gewidmet, Berlin, 1890, p. 67 ff. 

Bemerkungen zur Vasenchronologie,/<a^r^., 1887, p. 168 ff. 

Dorand-Greville S., '*' I, La couleur du d^cor des vases grecs, Rev, 
Arch.^ vol. 18, 1891, p. 99 ff. II, iind.y vol. 19, 1892, p. 363. 
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Fea C.y Storia dei vasi fittili dipinti che si trovano nell' antica ) , 
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Gargiolo T. R., Cenni sulla maniera di rinvenire i vasi fittili Italo- 

Greciy Naples, 1831 ; 2d ed., 1843 (16 pi.)* 
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Hartwig P., * Die Anwendung der Feder^ne bei den griechischen 

Vasenmalern,/<0^r^., 1899, p. 147 fF. (pi. 4 and 6 figs.). 
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Etruriae agris effossa sunt, Berlin, 1831 (4 cuts). 
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Panofka T., Recherches sur les v^ritables noms des vases grecs, 

Paris, 1829 (9 pi.). 
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P- 355 ff- 
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Uit.j May, 1852, p. 349 ff. Cf. also the Vorwort to Arch, 
Aufsdtzej Erste Sammlung, Leipzig, 1855, p. vi ff. Plate x 
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of red-figured ware. 

Sebald H., Griechische Vasen und deren Darstellungen, Clausthal, 
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Mueller's Handbuch^ Munich, 1895. 

Stadniczka F., Zur Zeitbestimmung der Vasenmalerei mit roten Figu- 
vtn^Jahrb.^ 1887, p. 159 ff. ' 

TLapaxrraxTti.^ *X6rjvas ciri Ktpayudiov 0pavcrfw.TU)v iK rrjs *A#cpo- 

9roA.C(i>9 *AOriinav, Eph, Arch,, 1886, p. 117 ff. (pi. 8). 

Thiersch F., Ueber die hellenischen bemalten Vasen, Munich, 1844 
(6 pi.). Vol. IV, Abhandlungen der phUos-pkUolog, CL d, K, 
Bay, Akad, 

Ussing J. L., De nominibus vasorum graecorum disputatio, Copenha- 
gen, 1844 (pi.). 

Westropp H. M., Epochs of painted vases, London, 2d ed., 1856 (9 pi.). 

Winter F., Ueber Vasen mit Umriss-Zeichnung, Arch, Ztg,, 1885, p. 
187 (pi. xii and 3 cuts). 

Witte J. De, Etudes sur les vases peints, Paris, 1865. 

• 
POTTERS AND PAINTERS 

General 

Bnum H., Die Vasenmaler, pp. 437-507, vol. II, of Die Geschichte der 
griechischen KUnstler, Stuttgart, 1852. Reprinted 1889. 
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Jahn 0^ Munich Catalogue, cf. p. 131 below, the EinleHung^ p. cv ff. 
Klein W., Die griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, 2d ed.| 

Vienna, 1887. )• 

Wernicke K., Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Vasen mit Meisternamen, 

Berlin, 1885, (4 pi.). 
Nachtrage zu Kleins Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, B. ph. lV.f . 

1889, p. 778 ff. 

Special j 



. The following section is arranged alphabetically under the names ) 

of the artists, and as a rule only those articles are cited which have I 

appeared since the second edition of Klein^s Meistersignaturen. \ 

I 

! 

Amasis : Unsignierte Vasen des Amasis, L. Adamak, Prague, 1895 

(2 pi. and 16 cuts). Cf. Neue phil, Rundschau^ 1896, p. 283 

ff. B. ph, IV,^ 1896, p. 433 ; fV, kL Pk,y 1896, p. 712. 
CEnocho^ du Musde du Louvre, E. Pottier, Rev, Arch.j vol. 13, 

1889, p. 31 ff. (4 pi., I vignette). 
Notes on Amasis and Ionic black-figured pottery, G. Karo, 

/. H. 5"., 1899, p. 135 ff. (4 figs., 2 pi.). 
Andokides: Andocides, R. Norton, Am, J, Arch,j 1896, p. i ff. (16 

figs.). 

Cf. A. Schneider, /tf^r^., 1889, p. 195 ff. (pi. iv.). 

F. Hauser, Jahrb,j 1895, p. 158 ff. 

P. Hartwig,/a^r^., 1899, p. 157 ff. 

Zwei attische Amphoren in Madrid, P. v. Bienkowski,/a^r^- 

hefte des oesterreich, arch. Inst,^ 1900, p. 62 ff. (4 figs.). 
Antidoros: Notizie dei Scavi, 1897, p. 229 ff. 
Assteas : Bonner Studien, R. Kekul^ gewidmet, Berlin, 1890, H. 

Winnefeld, p. 166 ff. 
Brygos: See Heydemann, p. 137, and Duemmler, p. 103. 
Chairestratos : See under Epiktetos, Su una serie, etc. 
Charinos: Kopfgefass des Charinos, £. Ktv&cliy Roem. Mitth.^ 1890, 

p. 313 (pL X.). 
Duris : Vasen in Corneto, E. Ktv&€tij Roem, Mitth,^ 1890, p. 331 (figs. 

5-10). • 
Schale der Sammlung Faina in Orvieto, E. Loewy, Jahrb.^ ! 

1888, p. 139 ff. (pi. iv). 
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Doris : Cf. /. H. S^ 1889, pi. i ; EpA. ArcA,\ 1886, pi. fv ; Duexxunler, 

op. ciLy p. Ill (Bonner Studien). 
£in Schalenfragment im Stii des Duris, P. Hartwig, Festschrifts 

fUr a Benndarfy Vienna, 1898 (p. 86 ff.). 
A signed cylix by Duris, in Boston, F. B. Tarbeli, Am, /. Arch,^ 

1900, p. 183 (pL i, 3 cuts). 
Bpiktetos: Zwei Schalenbilder des Epiktet, P. Hartwig, Jahrb.^ 

1 891, p. 250 (pL V, and 2 figs.). Ci ^^., 1892, p. 118, and 

Arch, Anz.y 1894, p. 180. 

Su una serie di tazze attiche a figure rosse con nomi di artisti 

. e di £civoriti raccolta e Roma, P. Hartwig, Roem, MUth,^ 1887, 

p. 167 ff. 

For a fragment in Constantinople, t^. B,ph, IV., 1888, p. 15 16. 

IIc/K Svo dyyctW rav 'Ettucttttciov kvkXov, W. Klein, EpA, 

Arch,y 1890, p. 9 ff. (pi. ii, cut). 
Eaphronios : Euphronios, eine Studi'e zur Geschichte der griechischen 

Malerei, W. Klein, Vienna, 2d ed., 1886 (60 illustr. in text). 
Die Iliupersis des Euphronios, F. Noack, Aus der Anotma, 

Archtteologische BdirdgCy C. Robert dargebracht, p. 158 ff., 

Berlin, 1890. C£ Ravaisson s. <^ Epic and Vase-paintings,^ 

p. 138. 

Thetisvase des Euphronios, F. Winter,/<iAr^., 1888, p. 66f. (pi. ii). 

Zur Troilosschale des Euphronios, E. Loewy, Arch, Mitth, 

Oest., 1887, p. 190. 
Fragments of a vase presumably by Euphronios, J. £. Harrison, 

J. H. S., 1888, p. 143 ff. (pi. 6). 
Eathymides: Euthymides. A study in Attic vase-painting, J. C 

Hoppin, Leipzig, 1896 (7 pi., 11 figs.). 
Glaokytes: Zu den attischen Kleinmeistem, A. Schneider, Roem, 

Mitth., 1889, p. 153 ff. (pi. vii). 
Gryton: 23d annual report of the trustees of the Museum of Fine 

Arts, p. 54, Boston, 1898. 
Hieron: Ueber einige Vasen des Hierons, R. Kekul^, Arch, Ztg., 

1882, p. I ff. (3 cuts) ; for the father of Hieron, see Nation, 

April 20, 1895, p. 295. 
Zwei Vasen aus der Werkstatt Hierons, L. Pollak, Leipzig, 

1900 (8 pi., 5 cuts> Cf. W. kl. Ph., 1900, No. I, p. I ff. 

See also Graef under " Red-figured Attic." 
Hilinos: Arch. Am., 1894, p. i8of. 
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Hischyloa: Vase des Hischylos, M. Fnenktlf /aArd.^ 1886, p. 314 ft 
(pi. xii). ^ 

Kleimaclios : Opavo/iara - irivouciov ical dyyeiov i( *E\xv&tvoSf D. 
PhilioSy EpA. Arch,^ 1888, p. 193 ff. (pi. zii). 

Kleomenes : Vase de terre cuite en fonne de double tSte, signe de 
Qdomtfn^s d^Ath^nes, M. Collignon, Mon. grecs^ vol. XII, 
1895-1897, p. 53 ff. (pi. xvi-xvii, 3 cuts). Cf. for this vase 
Furtwaengler, Neuere-Falschungen^ Leipzig, 1899, p. 20 if., 
and Pottier's reply to F., Rev. Arch.^ vol. 37, 1900, p. 181 ff. 

(pi. 13-14). 
Kleisophoa: Vase des Xenokles und Kleisophosi A. Schneider, 

Athen. Mitth,^ 1889, p. 329 ff. (pi. xiii-xiv). 
Lykos : Neue Beitrage zu den Meistersignaturen, L. Pollak, Roem, 

Mitth,^ 1898, p. 79 ff. (pi. iv, I cut). 
Manrion: See CL Rev.j 1894, p. 419 ff., P. Hartwig. 
Nikias : Arch. Ang,, 1899, p. 206, and CL Rev.j 1898, p. 424. 
Nikosthenes: Go::. Arch,, 1887, p. 108, W. Klein. 
Vasen in Corneto, £. Reisch, Roem. Mitth., 1890, p. 322 ff. 

(pi. xii) ; ibid,y p. 328, note refers to ten vases and fragments 

supplementing Klein, loc. cU. 

See B. ph. IV,, 1888, p. 15 17, for a fragment in Constantinople. 

Arch. Am., 1894, p. 180 f.; see under Lykos above. For the j 

publications of Nikosthenes^ vases cf. Wiener Vorlegebldtter, \ 

I 890-1 891. { 
See also /. H. S., 1898, p. 292 (pi. xvii, fig. 2), and B. C. H., | 

1893, p. 441 ff. / 

Report of Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1900, p. 36. 

Pamphaios : Eine Pamphaiosschale des Bonner Provinzialmuseums, ! 

A. Koerte in Bonner SttuUen R. KekuU gewidmet, Berlin, 

1890, p. 198 ff. (2 illustr.). 
Panaitios: APanaitioskylix,J.Harrison,y./f.5.,i887,p.439ff.(2cuts). 
Philtias : See under Chairestatos. 
Phintias: Two Vases by Phintias, H. S. Jones, /. H. S., 1891, p. 

366 (pi. xx-xxiii). 
Phithadas: See Pollak, p. 116. 

Polygnotos : Arch. Am., 1899, p. 206 ; CL Rev., 1898, p. 424. 
Psiaz : A kylix by the artist Psiax, J. C. Hoppin, Am. J. Arch,^ j 

1895, p. 485 ff. (pi. xxii and 5 cuts). ;' 

Arch. Am., 1894, p. 180. 
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Pynhoa : 23d annual report of the trustees of the Museum of Fine 

Arts, p. 55. Boston, 1899. 
Python : The Alkmene vase formerly in Castle Howard, A. S. Murray, 

/. H. S,f 1890, p. 225 ff. (pi. vi-vii). Cf. idid., 1891, p. 241 f. 
Sikanoa: Teller des Sikanos, O. Rossbach, lioem. Mitih^ 1888, 

p. 61 flf. (pi. i). 
Sophilos: Vase des Sophilos, F. Winter, Athen. Mitth.j 1889, 

p. I ff. (pi. i). 
Sosias: Aniike DenkmdUr, i (pi. ix). 
Xenokles : Cf. Kleisophos. 
Xenotimos : Report of Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1899, p. 83. 

GENERAL TREATISES 

Collignon M., Manuel d^arch^ologie grecque, Paris, 1885 (PP- 253- 

315). Translated by J. H. Wright, New York, 1886 (36 

illustr.). 
Damont A. and Chaplain J., Les c^ramiques de la Gr^ce propre ; 

histoire de la peinture des vases grecs depuis les origines 

jusqu^au v si^cle avant Jesus-Christ. 2 vols., Paris, 1888- 

1890. Vol. I contains 40 pi. ; of vol. II, 125 pages are 

devoted to vases (12 vignettes). 
Marray A. S., Handbook of Greek Archaeology, London and New 

York, 1892 (pp. 6-1 16, well illustrated). 
Rayet 0. and CoUignon M., Histoire de la cdramique grecque, Paris, 

1888 (16 pi. and 145 vignettes). 
Rohden A. v., Vasenkunde; Baumeister^s Denkmaler des Klassi- 

schen Altertums, vol. Ill, p. 1931 ff. Munich and Leipzig, 

18S5-1888. 

SPECIAL 
CLASSES OF VASES 

Trojan and PRE-MvcENiEAN 

Bmeckner A., Keramische Funde; part iv of Doerpfeld's "Troja 

1893" (cuts 29-83). 
Doerpfeld W., Die Ausgrabungen in Troja, 1894, Athen, Mitth, 

1894, p. 380 ff. (pi. x). 
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Duemiiiler F., See '^ Cjrprian,^^ P* "S- 

Heermance T. W. and Lord 6. 0., Pre-Mycenaean graves in Corinth, 

Am, J. Archly 1897, p- 313. 
Patroni 6., See p. 124 below. 
Staes B., See <' Mycenaean/^ p. 112. 
Tsonntaa C, Kukladika, Eph. Arch.y 1898, p. 137 ff. (pL ix); II, 

1899, p. 74 ff. (pi. viii-ix). 
Wide S., Aphidna in Nordattika, Athen. Mitth.j 1896, p. 389 ff. 

(pi. xiii-xv). 
It scarcely seems necessary to make detailed references to Schlie- 
mann^s various works which are well known to contain abundant 
illustrations and thorough discussions of the pottery finds at Troy, 
Mycense, Tiryns. Schuchhardt^s SckliemantCs Excavations^ trans, 
by Sellers, will be found most satisfactory for a brief survey of all 
three localities. 
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Theran 

Dragendorff H., Report before the Berlin Arch. Soc., Arch, Anx,, 
1897, p. 78 f. Cf. Am, J, Arck,y 1897, p. 353 f. 

Washington H. S., On the possibility of assigning a date to the 
Santorini vases. Am, J, Arch,j 1894, p. 504 ff. 



Mycen^san 

Biasing F. v., £ine Bronzeschale mykenischer Zeit, Jahrb,^ 1898, 

p. 28 ff. (pi. ii and 20 cuts). 
Boehlan J., Aus ionischen und italbchen Necropolen. Ausgrabun- 

gen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der nachmykeni- 

schen Kunst, Leipzig, 1898. (15 pi. and ^^ cuts.) Cf. 

Wernicke in W, kl, Ph, 1899, p. 204 ff. ; Dragendorff in 

DeiUsche Lit, Ztg.y 1898, p. 1892 ff. 
Bmnn H., Griechische Kunstgeschichte I, Munich, 1893. Thb work 

includes Mycenaean, Geometric, Cyprian, Cyrenean, Chalci- 

dian, Melian, Rhodian, Corinthian, and Early Attic ware with 

excellent illustrations. 
Dessoulavy P., Vases mycdniens du Mus^e de Neuchitel, Rev, Arch,j 

1900, p. 128 ff. (33 Figs.). 
Launay L. de, vid, s, <* Rhodian." 
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Fartwaengler A. and Loeschcke 6., Mykenische Thongefasse, Berlin, 
1879 (12 pi.)* By the same authors: Mykenische Vasen, 
vorhellenische Thonge^isse aus dem Gebiete des Mittelmeers, 
Berlin, 1886 (atlas contains 49 pi). 

Fartwaengler A., Mykenische Vase in Marseillesi Arch. Anz^ 1893, 
p. 9 (cut). 

Hanssonlier B., Catalogue des objets d^couverts k Spata, B, C. H.^ 
1878, p. 225 if. (pi. xix). 

Helbig W., Sur la question myc^nienne, Mimatres Acad,j Paris, 

1896. Cf. Fritze in B, ph, W.j 1897, p. 399 ff. 

Honssey F., Nouvelles recherches sur la &une et la flore des vases 

peints de T^poque mycdnienne, Rev, Arch,y vol. 30, 1897, 

p. 81 flf. (19 cuts). 
Loeschcke 6., Cf. Furtwaengler above. 
Milliet P., £tudes sur les premieres periodes de la c^ramique 

grecque, Paris, 1891. 
Murray A. S., A vase of the Mykenai type in New York, Am, J, 

Arck,, 1890, p. 437 (pi. xxii). 
Mjrres J. L., Mycenaean Civilization, Scientific Progress^ July, 1896. 
Ohnefalscli-Richter M., Mycenaean Pottery in Cypros, B, ph. IV,^ 

1899, p. 506. 
Orsi P., Note on a Mycenaean Vase and on some Geometric Vases 

of the Syllogos of Candia, Am, J, Arch,y 1897, p. 251 f. 

(u figs.). 
Ume fimebri cretesi alio stile di Micene, Mon, d, Unc^ 1890, 

vol. I, p. 201 ff. (pi. 1-2). Cf. Arck, Am.j 1891, p. 37 (Furt- 

waengler^s remarks on this article). 
Pallat L., See "^Eginetan," p. 119. 
Paton W. R., Vases from Calymnos and Carpathos,/. H, S,f 1887, 

p. 446 ff. (pi. Ixxxiii and 2 cuts). 
Perrot G., Les vases d'or de Vafio, B, C. H,^ 1891, p. 493 ff. (pi. 

11-14). 

Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de Tart dans Tantiquit^ ; la Gr^ce primi- 
tive, vol. VI, pp. 893-943 (60 cuts). 

Petrie W. M. F., Fresh Mycenaean Datings, Athenceum^ April 24, 

1897, P- 550- 

Pettier E., Observations sur la cdramique myc^nienne, Rev, Arch,., 

vol. 28, 1896, p. 17, ff. Vid, also s, "Catalogues." 
Skias A. H., See " Dipylon," p. 113. 
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Staes B., IIpoiOTopiicoi trwoucurfwi, Eph* Arch.y 1895, p. 193 ff. (pi. 

10-12.) 
Tsonntaa C, Tpaarni 0x17X17 Ik lAvKqvutVj Eph. Arch.^ 1896, p. i ff. 

(pi. i-ii). Cf. also Und.j 1891, pi. 3. The Mycenean AgCj by 

Tsountas and Manatt, Boston and New York^ 1897, may also 
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Walters H. B., On recent acquisitions in the British Museum,/. H. S^ 

1897, p. 71 ff. (figs. 8-14). 
Wide S.y Nachleben mykenischer Omamente, Athen, Mittk,j 1897, 

p. 233 ff. (pi. vi, 28 figs). 
Welters R., Mykenische Vasen aus dem nordlichen Griechenlandy 

Athen, Miith,^ 1889, p. 262 ff. (pi. viii-xi). 

Geometric-Dip YLON 

Assman £., To what people did the ships on the Dipylon vases 

belong ? Arch, Anz,^ 1895, p. 118. 
Boehlan J., See ^' Mycenaean,^ above. 
Bnmn H., See '' Mycenaean,^ above. 
Conze A.y Zur Geschichte der Anfange griechischer Kunst, Vienna, 

1870 (17 pi.). 
Cenve L., Notes c^ramographiques, B, C, H.y 1898, p. 273 ff. (10 figs.) 
V^Domont A., Du style gdom^trique sur les vases grecs, B, C. H.j 

1883, p. 374 ff. 
Fnrtwaengler A., Zwei Thongefasse aus Athen, Athen. Mitth,y 1881, 

p. 106 ff. (pi. ill). 
Griechische Vasen des sogenannten geometrischen Stils, Arch, 

Ztg.j 1885, p. 131 ff. (pi. viii). 
Graef B., Bild von eincr Dipylonvase, Athen, Mitth,j 1896, p. 448 f. 

(' fig) 

Helbig W., Les vases du Dipylon et les Naucraries {Mimoires Acad.\ 

Paris, 1897. Cf. B, ph, IV., 1899, p. 16 ff. and "Murray" 

below. 
Kroker S., Die Dipylonvasen,/<0Ar^., 1886, p. 95 ff. and p. 315 ff. 
Murray A. S., A new vase of the Dipylon class, /. H. S,, 1899, P* 

198 ff. (pi.). 
Orsi P., Le Necropoli di Licodia Eubea ed i vasi geometrici del quarto 

periodo Siculo, Jioem. Mitth,, 1898, p. 305 ff. (78 cuts). 
Pallat L., See " iCginetan.** 
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Pernice E., Ueber die Schiffsbilder auf den Dipylonvasen, Athen, 
Miith,y 1892, p. 285 ff. (10 figs.)* 

Geometrische Vase aus Athen, Athen. Mitth,^ 1 892, p. 205 flf. (pi. x). 

Pernice E. and Brueckner A., £in attischer Friedhof, Athen. Mitth,^ 

1893, p. 135 ff. Cf. B. C. H,y 1895, p. 273 flf. 

Geometrische Vase mit Schiflrdarstellung,/<iAr^., 1900, p. 92 flf. 

(cut). 
Pettier S., See "Catalogues," p. 132, ii. 
Skias A. N., Ilavapx^^ ^Xevorivcoic^ vdcpan-oXiSy Eph, Archly 1898, 

p. 29 AT. (pis. 2-6; 32 cuts). 
Torr C, Les navires sur les vases du Dipylon, Rev, Arch,, vol. 25, 

1894, p. 14 flf. (15 figs.). 

Wide S., See " Mycenaean " and " Boeotian." 

Geometrische Vasen aus Griechenland, Jahrb,, 1899, p. 26 flf. ; 

p. 78 flf.; p. 188 flf. (102 figs.). Ibid,j 1900, p. 49 flf. (cuts 
/ 103-121). 

Cyprian 

Biasing F. v., See << Mycenaean," p. no. 

Bmnn H., See " Mycenaean," p. 1 10. 

Cesnola L. P. di, Cyprus: its ancient cities, tombs, and temples. 

New York, 1877 (profusely illustrated). 
Collignon M., La tete d^Hathor sur les vases Chypriotes, Rev, Et, Gr,, 

1893, p. 33 ff- (3 cuts). 
Daemmler F., Mittheilungen von den griechischen Inseln, Athen, 

Mitth.j 1886 p. 15 flf., and p. 209 flf. 

Attische Lekythos aus Cypern, Jahrb,, 1887, p. 168 flf. (pi. xi). 

Murray A. S., On the pottery of Cypros, p. 393 flf. of Cesnola^s work 

cited above. 
Two vases from Cyprus, /. H, 5"., 1887, p. 317 flf. (pi. Ixxxi- 

Ixxxii). Later ware. 
M3rres J. L., Note on Cypriote pottery, CL Rev., 1898, p. 375 f. 
Excavations in Cyprus, 1894, /. H. S,, 1897, p. 134 flf. (figs. 4, 

7, 8, 12-14). 
Cf., for other excavations during three seasons,/. H. S,, 1888, 

p. 149 flf.; t'dzd.j 1890, p. I flf. ; 1892, p. 59 flf. (pi. xiii-xv) ; 

and z'dzii,, p. 298 flf., with an important list of vases. 
For catalogue of Cyprus Museum, see p. 132 below. 
I 
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Ohnefalsch-Sicliter M., Kupros, the Bible and Homer, London and 
Leipzig, 1893, 2 vols. (pi. 73, 98, in, 147-150, 168-173, 216, 
et passim). QL Am, J. Arch,,, 1894, p. 70 ff. 

On a Phoenician vase found in Cyprus,/. H, S,y 1884, p. 102 ff. 

(2 figs.). 

Rhodian 

Boehlan J., See '' Mycenaean.^ Boehlau^s theory is that the so-called 

Rhodian ware was not made on the island of Rhodes, but had 

its centre in Asia Minor, particularly at Miletus, op. cii.^ p. 

75 ff. 
Bmnn H., See "Mycensean." 
Dnemmler F., Zu den Vasen aus Kameiros, Jahrb.j 1891, p. 263 ff. 

(3 cuts). 
KekuU R., Euphorbos, Rhein. Mus., 1888, p. 481 ff. 
Elretschmer P., See p. 7 ff. of op, cit, under " Inscriptions " (pi. xxvi- 

xxvii). 
Lannay Le de, Notes sur la n^cropole de Camiros, Rev, Arch,^ 

vol. 27, 1895, p. 182 ff. 
Loeschcke 6., Vasenbilder aus Kameiros, Atheiu Mitth,^ 1880, p. 

380 ff. (pi. 13-14)- 
Pallat L., See " iCginetan." 

Salzmann A., La n^cropole de Cameiros, Paris, 1875 (pi. 30-60). 
Smith C, Four archaic vases from Rhodes,/. H, S,, 1884, p. 220 ff, 

(pi. xl-xliii). 
Vases from Rhodes with incised inscriptions,/, ff, S,j 1885, 

p. 371 ff. (7 figs.). 

Meuan 

Boehlan J., £ine melische Amphora, /oArd,, 1887, P* 211 ff. (pi. xii). 

Cf. also "Mycenaean." 
Bmnn H., See " Mycenaean." 

Conze A., Melische Thongefasse, Leipzig, 1862 (5 pi.). 
£dgar C. C, Annual of the British School at Athens, No. IV, 1897- 

1898, p. 37 ff. (pi. 2-3). 

/dui,y No. V, 1 898-1899, p. 14 ff. 

Mylonas K. D., IIi/Atvof d/A<^pcvs ^#c Mi;Xov, EpA, Arck,y 1894, 

p. 225 ff. (pi. xii-xiv). 
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Samian 

Boehlan J., See " Mycenaean,** and of op, cit,^ p. 52 ff. This class of 
vases as well as a class called << ^Eolian " has been identified 
by Boehlau in recent excavations on the island of Samos. 



Vases from Asia Minor 

Boehlan J., See '< Mycenaean.** 

Die ionischen Augenschalen, Athen. Mitth.^ IQOO, p. 40 ff. 

(34 figs.). 
Duemmler F., Pithosfragmente aus Datscha, Athen. Mitth,^ 1896, 

p. 229 ff. (pi. vi). 
Vasenscherben aus Kyme in i£olis, Roem. Mitth,^ 1888, p. 159 ff. 

(pi. vi). Ionian ware. 
Endt J., Beitrage zur jonischen Vasenmalerei, Prag, 1899 (3 pL, 44 

cuts). Cf. Litter, Ztg,, 1900, p. 1724; Rev, Et, Gr,, 1900, 

p. 207 ff. 
Jonbin A., Sarcophages de Clazom^ne, B, C, H,, 1895, p. 69 ff. 
Koerte A., Kleinasiatische Studien, II, Athen, Mttth,y 1897, p. 23 ff. 

(cut). 
Kretschmer P., See "Inscriptions.** 
Pottier E., Les sarcophages de Clazom^ne et les hydries de Caere, 

B. C, //., 1892, p. 240 ff. (6 figs.). A list of 18 Caeretan 

hydriae. 
Documents cdramiques du Musde du Louvre, II ; vases du t3rpe 

lonien, B, C, //., 1893, p. 423 ff. (10 cuts). 
Pottier E., and Reinach S., Fouilles dans la ndcropole de Myrina, 

B,C,H,y 1885, p. 182 ff. 
Rayet 0., Vase antique trouvd dans la ndcropole de Myrina, B, C, H,y 

1884, p. 509 ff. (pi. vii; cut). 
Winter F., Vasen aus Karien, Athen, Mitth.y 1887, p. 223 ff. (pi. vi ; 

14 figs.). 

Vase aus Mylasa, Athen, Mitth,^ 1887, p. 376 ff. (pi. xi). 

Thon-Sarkophagi aus Klazomenai, Ant. Denk,^ II, 3, p. 1-4 

(pi. 25-27). 
Zahn R., Vasenscherben aus Klazomenai, Athen, Mitth,y 1898, 

p. 38 ff. (pi. vi, 3 cuts). 
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Boeotian 

Bissins F. ▼., See ^^Mycenann,** p. no. 

Boehlan J., Boeotische Vasen, Jahrb.^ 1888, p. 325 ff. (32 illustr.) 

Conve L., Cf. " Dipylon " ; -ff. C. H^ 1898, p. 289 ft (pi. viii) ; B. C. H^ 

1897, p. 444 ff. (figs. I, 4-7). 
Dnemmler F., Vasen aus Tanagra nod Verwandtes, Jahrb^ 1887, 

p. 18 ff. (pi. ii). 
Kalinlra S., Eine boiotische Alphabetsvase, Athen. Afiiih^ 1892, 

p. loi ff. (pi. vi). 
Koerte A., Eine boeotische Vase mit burlesker Darstellung, Athen, 

MUth^ 1894, p. 346 ff. 
Loeschcke 6., Dreifussvase aus Tanagra, Arch. Ztg,^ 1881, p. 29 ff. 

(pi. iii-v). 
PollakL., Eine altboiodsche Meistervase, Roem. Mitth,^ 1897, p. 105 ff 
Pettier S., See under ^ Catalogues/^ and Gaz. Arch,^ 1888, p. 167 ff. 
Bidder A. de, Amphores b^otiennes k reliefs, B. C H,^ 1898, 

p. 439 ff. (10 cuts). 
Robinson £., A new Boeotian potter — Gryton, p. 54, 23d Annual Re- 
port of the Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1899. 
Stayronpolos D. S., "Eiriypa^ai dyyeuuv ex Pokotul^, Eph, Arch.^ 

1896, p. 243 ff. (I pi). 
Wernicke SL, Zu den Boeotischen Vasen, B, ph, IV,, 1889, P* ^43 ^' 
Wide S., Altgriechische Vase ini National Museum zu Stockholm, 

Jahrb.^ 1897, p. 195 ff. (pi. vii, 3 figs.). 
Winnefeld H., Das Kabirenheiligtum bei Theben: Die Vaseniiinde 

Athen, Mitth.^ 1888, p. 412 ff. (pi. 9-12; 8 figs.). 
Welters P., PoLwrrLKoX &p)(ai6Trfr€^, Epk* Arch.j 1892, p. 213 ff. 

(pi. viii-xii). 

Corinthian 

Boehlau J., Cf. "Mycenaean." 

Bninn H., Cf. "Mycenaean." 

CouTe L., Notes c^ramograpbiques, B. C H., 1897, p. 444 ff. (figs. 2, 

3»8,9)- 
Un l^cythe in^dit du Mus^ du Louvre, Rev. Arch,y vol. 32, 1898, 

p. 213 ff. (3 figs.). 

A list of 18 vases of the same type, "proto-Corinthian"; 

see under "Dipylon." 
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Dnemmler F., Ueber eine Casse griechischer Vasen init schwarzen 

Figuren, Roem. Mttth,y 1887, p. 171 ff. (pi. viii-ix; i vignette). 

A list of 25 vases of the "Corintho- Attic" type. 
Froehner W.,Troianische Vasenbilder,/«Ar^., 1892, p. 25 IF. (pi. i-ii). 
Fnrtwaengler A., Auf zwei archaischen Lekythen, Arch. Ztg.^ 1883, 

p. 153 (pi. x). First distinction of the " proto-Corinthian " 

class. See further, Furtwaengler's " Bronze Funde von Olym- 

pia," pp. 47 and 51. 
Holwerda A. E. J., Korinthisch-attische Vasen, /a^r^., 1890, p. 237 ff. 

(6 cuts) ; a catalogue of 67 vases belonging to this type. 
Hoppin J. C, Three Argive Lekythi in the Museum in Boston, Am, 

J. Arch,, 1900, p. 441 ff. (pi. iv-vi). 
Eretschmer P., See under ** Inscriptions" (pfi, cit. p. 16-50). 
Loeschcke 6., Korinthische Vase, Athen, Mitth., 1894, p. 510 ff. (pi. x). 
Pallat L., See "iEginetan." 
Pemice E., Die Korinthischen Pinakes im Antiquarium der konig. 

Museen, Jahrb,, 1897, p. 9 ff. (37 cuts). Cf. for same sub- 
ject, Antike Denkmdler, vol. ii, pi. xxiii-xxiv and xxix-xxx. 

Korinthische Schale in Jen2iy/ahrd., 1898, p. 200 ff. (pi xii). 

Ein korinthischer Pinax, Festschrift fiir O, Benndorf, p. 74 ff., 

Vienna, 1898 (2 cuts). 
Pettier E., See "Catalogues." 
Crat^re grec de style corinthien et rhodien, Mus^e du Louvre, 

Fond, Piot, vol. I, p. 43 ff- (pl- iv). 
Richardson H. B., An old Corinthian vase from Corinth, Am, J, 

Arch., 1898, p. 195 ff. (pi. vi-vii, 1 fig.). 
Bidder A. de, FouiUes d^Orchom^ne: C^ramique, ^. C, H,, 1895, 

p. 177 ff. 
Includes specimens of Mycenaean, proto-Boeotian, proto- 

Corinthian (about 200 fragments), Corinthian, and early Attic 
Schnmacher K., Archaische Vasen aus La Tolfa, Jahrb,, 1889, 

p. 218 ff. (pi. v-vi). 
Smith C, A proto-Corinthian Lekythos, in the British Museum, 

y. H, S,, 1890, p. 167 ff. (pi. i and ii, and 2 cuts). Cf. Ci, 

Rev,, 1891, p. 486. 
Sophoules T., KvX(]f Ik KopivOov, Eph, Arch., 1885, p. 255 ff. (pi. vii). 
Studniczka F., Ueber die BruchstUcke einer fruhkorinthischen Vase 

aus Aegina, Athen. Mitth., 1899, p. 361 ff. (4 cuts). 
Wilisch E., Die altkorinthische Thonindustrie, Leipzig, 1892 (8 pi.). 
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Cyrenean 



BoehUn J., See " Mycenaean,^ and op. cii.j p. 125 ff. 

Bruxm H., Cf. << Mycenaean.** 

Loeschcke 6., De basi quadam prope Spartam repertai Darpaier* 

program, 1879, ?• '2 if. 
Pottier S., Coupes du type cyr^n^en, B. C /^., 1893, p. 226 ff. 

(7 figs.). Includes full reference to the literature. 
Pachstein 0., Zur Arkesilasschale, Arch, Ztg,, 1880, p. 185 ff. 

■ Kyrenalsche Vasen, Arch. Ztg., 1881, p. 215 ff. (pi. x-xiii). 

Studniczka F., Kyrene, Leipzig, 1890, p. i ff. (38 illustr.). 
Walters H. B., P. 32 and 40 ff. of British Museum Vase Catalogue, 
voL II. See under ^Catalogues.** 

Other Vase-finds in Africa 

Biasing F. ▼., See under ^< Mycenaean.** 

Zur Dateirung der ' aegaeischen* Vasen in den Schutthiigein von 

Kahun, p. 20 ff. of Strena HeUngiana, Leipzig, 1900 (10 figs.). 
Duemmler F., Zu den griechischen Vasen von Tell Defennehy/ayir^.y 

i^Sr P* 35 ^* (9 cuts). Cf. Antike Denkmdler, vol. II, pi. 

xxi, and Peterson mjahrb., 1897, p. 55. 
Gardner S. A., Early Greek vases and African colonies,/. H. S., 

1889, p. I26ff. 

Two Naucratite vases, /. //. S.y 1887, p. 119 ff. (pi. Ixxix). 

Merriam H. C, Inscribed sepulchral vases from Alexandria, Am./, 

Arch.j 1885, p. 18 ff. (pi. i). 
Petrie F. M., Naukratis, Part I, London, 1886, p. 17 ff. On the pot- 
tery-finds, by C. Smith, p. 46 ff 
Naukratis, Part II, London, 1888, pottery from the temenos 

of Aphrodite by E. A. Gardner, p. 38 ff. (pi. v-xiii). 
Tanis, Sixth Memoir of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 

London, 1888 (pi. xxv-xxxii). 
Egyptian bases on Greek history, /. J/. S., 1890, p. 271 ff, 

(pL xiv). 

iECINETAN 

Fnrtwaengler A., Schlissel von Aegina, Arch. Ztg.^ 1882, p. 197 ff. 
(pi. ix-x). 
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Loeachck e 6., Vase aus Aegina, Athen. Mitth., 1897, p. 259 ff. (cut). 
Pallat L.y Vasenfiind aus Aegina, Athen> Mitth, <, 1897, p. 265 ff. 

(pi. vii-viii, 42 figs.). 
Staes B.y See '^ Mycensean/^ p. 112 (pi. 10-12). 
Stndnlcika F., See "^ Corinthian.'' 



Tyrrhenian 

Hanser F., See under next heading. 

Thiersch H., Tyrrhenische Amphoren. Eine Studie zur Geschichte 

der altattischen Vasenmalerei, Leipzig, 1899 (numerous \ 

illustrations, 6 pi.). 
One of the few really indispensable works on Greek vases 

that has appeared in late years. 



Early and BLACK-ncuRED Attic 

Benndorf 0., Zur Francois Vase, Arch. Mitth, Oest.^ 1892, p. 45 f. 

See Heberday and Weizsaecker below. 
Boehlao, J., Friihattische Vasen, /ahrd., 1887, p. 33 ff. (pi. iii-v). 
Bmeckner A., Zur Lekythos,y^z^r^., 1891, p. 197 ff. (pi. iv). 
CouTe L., *Afi<f>op€Vi pvOfJLOv irpcDrarrucov, £ph. Arch., 1897, p. 67 ff. 

(pi. v-vi). 
Un vase proto-attique du Musde de la soci^t^ arch. d'Ath^nes, 

B. C. H,y 1893, p. 25 ff. (pi. ii-iii). 
Hanser F., Eine tyrrhenische Amphora der Sammlung Bourguignon, 

Jahrd.y 1893, p. 93 ff. (pi. i, and 3 cuts). 
Heberday R., Bemerkungen zur Fran9ois Vase, Arch. Mitth. Oest. 

1890, p. 72 ff., with plate. 
Helbig W., Eine Heerschau des Peisistratos oder Hippias auf einer 

schwarzfigurigen Schale, Sitzungsberichte d. Bayr. Akad.phU. 

hist. Ct., vol. II, 1897, p. 259 ff. 
Hirschfeld 6., Athenische Pinakes im Berliner Museum, Festschrift 

fiir J. Over beck J Leipzig, 1893, p. i ff. (i pi., i cut). Cf. 

Attische Thontafeln, Antike Denkmdlery Vol. I., pi. vii-viii, II. 

pi. xxix-xxx. 
Hoppin J. C, The Argive exclusion of Attic pottery, CI. Rev.y 1898, 

p. 86 f. 
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Eretschmer P., See &p, cit, under" Inscriptions" (p. 73-93). 

Pallat L., See under " i£ginetan.** 

Pemice E., Bruchstucke attischer Vasen, Athen, Mitth,j 1895, p. j 

ii6(pl. iii). I 

Richards 6. C, Selected vase fragments from the Acropolis of Ath- 
ens,/. H, S,, 1893, p. 281 flf. (pi. xi-xii). 

Schneider A., Beitrage zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der frlihesten \ 

attischen Keramik, Berichte d. K, Sachischen GeselL tLW. X 

fhil,'hist. CLy 1893, pp. 62-87. -. 

See " Kleisophos,*^ p. 108 above. 

Walters H. B., Vase catalogue of British Museum, vol. II, Intro- 
duction. See under " Catalogues." 

Weizsaecker P., Neue Untersuchungen tiber die Vase des Klitias 

und Ergotimos, Rhein, Mus.y 1877, p. 28 ff. , 

Ibid,y 1878, p. 364 ff., and 1880, p. 350 ff. " 

Winter F., Zur altattischen KMjysX^Jahrb., 1887, p. 228 ff. ! 

Wolters P., Ui^Aivoi cf 'Attucov irti/cuccs, Eph. Arch., 1888, p. 181 ff. j 

(pi. xii). 

Vasen aus Menidi, l,Jahrb,<, 1898, p. 13 ff. (pi. i). 

" *< ** II, ** 1899, p. 103 ff. (31 cuts). 

Red-figured Attic j 

Much of the best literature on this style is cited under " Potters ) 

and Painters.*^ 
Belger C, See p. 103 above. 
Benndorf 0., JlCvai Ik r^s 'A/cponroXecDS 'A^i/vcuv, Eph, Arch.j 1887, 

p. 117 ff. (pi. 6, 5 cuts). ' 

Boehlau J., Die Ermordung des Hipparchos,^rr^.Z/^.,i883, p. 215 

ff. (pi. xii, 2 cuts). 
Couve L., Vases attiques k figures rouges, B, C, //., 1895, p. 94 ff. / 

(7 figs.)- \ 

Curtius £., See under '< Vase-paintings and the Larger Arts." 

Furtwaengler A., Orpheus, Attische Vasen aus Gela, jotes Berliner 

Winckelmannsprogramm^ 1890, p. 154 ff. (pi. ii). 
Gardner S. A., Csenus and the Centaurs : a vase at Harrow. /. H. S.y 

1897, p. 294 ff. (pi. vi, I fig.). , 

Graef B., Eine Schale von der Akropolis, Jahrb,y 1891, p. 43 ff. \ 

(style of Hieron). '\ 
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Qraef B., Die Zeit der Kodrosschale,/<i^^., 1898, p. 65 ff. (pi. iv, 3 

figs.)- 
See also p. 104. 

J Hartwig P., Die griechischen Meisterschalen der Bllithezeit des 

strengen rotfigurigen Stiles ; Berlin und Stuttgart, 1893. 2 

vols., text and atlas with 75 plates. Cf. Smith (C.)> CL Rev,., 

1894, p. 126 if. 

Phrixos und eine Kentauromachie auf einer Schale der Mitte 

des V. JahrhundertSy Festschrift fUr Overbeckj Leipzig, 1893, 
p. 14 ff. (pi. ii, 2 figs.)* 

Fragmente zweier rotfigurigen Iliupersis-Schalen, Arch, Mittk, 

Oest,y 1894, p. 113 fF. 

Hauser F., Vasenfunde in Muenchen, Jahrb,^ 1895, p. 151 ff. (pl.iv, 
' 4 illustr.). 

Holwerda A. E. J., Attische Vasen des Uebergangsstils, Jahrb,^ 
' 1889, p. 24fF. (4 figs.). 

Klein W., IIcpi 8vo irfytdav rdv 'Eirucn/retov kvkXov, Efih, Arch,^ 
1890, p. 9ff. (pi. ii). See also " Potters and Painters." 

Loewj £., Schale der Sammlung Faina in Orvieto, /<s^^., 1888, 
p. 139 ff. (pi. iv). 

Milchhoefer A., Zur jUngeren attischen Vasenmalerei, Jahrb.j 1894, 
p. 57 ff. 

Murray A. S., Date and artistic quality of the vases. Introduction 
to Designs, see under " Publications," (9 illustr.). Cf. " Vase- 
paintings and the larger arts," p. 135. 

Richards 6. C, Selected vase-fragments fi'om the Acropolis,/. H. 5*., 
1894, p. i86ff. (pi. ii-iv). 

Studniczka F., See p. 105. 

Winter F., Die jUngeren attischen Vasen und ihr Verhaltnis zur 
grosseren Kunst, Berlin and Stuttgart, 1885. Accompanied 
by a list of some three hundred vases that Winter assigned 
I (1885) to the period 440-400 B.C. 

PaNATHENAIC AMPHORiE 

Boeckh A., Kleine Schriften, IV, p. 350 ff. De vasorum panathe- 

naicis generibus, Berlin, 1832. 
Hermance T., Fragment of dated panathenaic amphora, Am, J, Arch,, 

1896, p. 331 (cut I). 
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Heinze P.., Eine panathenaische Amphora des akademischen Kunst- 

museums zu Bonn, Bonner Studien R. Kekuli gewidmet^ 

Berlin, 1890, p. 240 ff. (2 cuts). 
Martha J., Fragments de vases Panath^naiques trouvds sur rAcropoley 

B. C. /^., 1877, p. 173 ff. 
Smith C.y Panathen^c Amphorae, Annual of tht British School at 

AthenSy No. Ill, 1896-1897, p. 182 ff (pi. xvi, cut 11). 
Tarbell F. B., Fragment of a dated Panathenaic amphora, CL Rtu., 

1900, p. 474. 
Witte J. de, Annali deir Instituto, 1877, p. 294; 1878, p. 276, in J 

connection with plates xlvii-xlviii, voL X, Mon. d. Inst. : -' ( 
See also chapter ix, p. 129 ff. of Rayet and Collignon, op. cit.^ 

p. 109. j 

Sepulchral Lekythoi \ 

Bosanqaet R. C, On a group of early Attic lekythoi, /. H. S.j \ 

1896, p. i64ff. (pi. iv-vii, 5 figs.). 
Some early funeral lekythoi, J. //. S,j 1899, p. 169 ff. (pi. ii, 

in colors, iii ; 8 figs.). 
Collignon M., Lion fun^raire sur un Mcythe blanc d^Ath^nes, Strena 

Helbigiana^ Leipzig, 1900, p. 41 ff. (cut). ] 

Coaye L., Un l^cjrthe inedit du Mus^e du Louvre, Rev. Arch.^ 1898, \ 

p. 213 ff. (3 cuts.). J 

Curtius £., Fragmente einer polychrome Lekjrthos im Berliner 

Museum, /(O^r^., 1895, p. 86 ff. (pi. ii). 
]>uhn F. v., Charonlekythen, /tf^r^., 1887, p. 240 ff. 
Furtwaengler A., Sammlung Sabouroff, vol. I, pi. Ix. 
Gardner P., Two sepulchral Lekythi,/. H. S., 1895, p. 32$ S. (pL 

XV, 2 figs.). 
Milchoefer A., Bemalte Grabstelen, Aihen. Mitth., 1880, p. 164 ff. 
Murray A. S., White Athenian vases in the British Museum, London, 

1896 (27 pi.) Fol. 

An Athenian Lekythos,/. H, S,, 1895, p. 192 ff (pi. vii). 

Pettier S., J^tude sur les l^cythes blancs attiques k representations 

fun^raires, Paris, 1883 (4 pi.). 
Reinach S., Esquisses archdologiques, Paris, 1888, p. 248 ff. 
Schadow P., Eine attische Grablekythos, Jena, 1897 (2 pi.), | 

Doctor^s Diss. 
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Six J.y Drei Lekythen, Bonner Studien R. KekuU gewidmit^ Berlin, 

1890, p. I54flf. (pi. x-xii). " 
Staes B.y 'Eperpcaic^ ArJKvBtK^ Eph. Arch.^ 1894, (pi. 2). 
Tsonntaa C. D., 'Ava<rica0al ra^Ktfv ^ "Epcrpci^, Eph, Arck.y 1886^ 

^ p. 31 ff. (pi. 4). 
'Ayyetov Tavaypcu/cov, Eph. Arch.f 1883, p. 171 tt (pi. vii- 

vii»). 
Wallis H., Pictures from Greek vases. The white Athenian Ieky« 

thi: a series of 12 polychrome lekjrthi in colors from the 

originals, London, 1896. 
"i Weishaeupl R., Attische Grablekythos, Aiken. Mttik,j 1890, p. 40 ff. 

(pl. I). 
Die Anfange der attischen Grablekythos, p. 89 ff. in Festsckr^ 

fur O. Benndorfj Vienna, 1898 (cut). 
Winter F., £ine attische Lekythos des Berliner Museums, ss^es 
/ Berliner Winckelmannsprogramm, 1 895 ( i colored pL, 5 cuts) . 

Wolters P., Lekythen aus Athen, Athen, Mitth.y 1892, p. 434 ff. 

(pl. i). 
£in griechischer Bestattungsgebrauch, Athen. Mitth.y 1896, 

p. 367 (2 cuts). 
Wright J. H.y Unpublished white lekythoi from Attika, Am. y. 

Arch.y 1886 (pl. xii-xiii). 
The first volume of Antike Denkmcder contains figures of three 

lekythoi with Charon-scenes. 



Lower Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia 

For Italian excavations the Notizie degli Scavi is a sine qua non. 
Accounts of many finds not referred to below will prove of interest ; 
unfortunately there is no index to this work which assists one to 
any considerable extent in the study of the vases. 
Amelung W., Orphisches in der unteritalischen Vasenmalerei, Roem. 

Miith,, 1898, p. 97 ff. Cf. also under "Miscellany." 
Amdt P., Studien zur Vasenkunde, Leipzig, 1887, P* 95 ^* 
Bamabel F., Dei fittili scoperti nella necropoli di Narce, Afon, d. 

UnCy 1894, p. 165 ff. (163 figs.). 
Block L., Die zuschauenden Gotter in den rotfigurigen Vasenge* 

maiden des malerischen Stiles, Leipzig, 1888. 
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Brizio B., La necropoli di Novilara, Mon. d. Ldnc.^ 1895, p. 287 ff. 
Dnhn F. ▼., Sardinische Reiseerinnerungen, namentlich aus TharroSy 

Strena Helbigiana^ Leipzig, 1900, p. 57 ff. (6 cuts). 
Fmtwaengler A., Meisterwerke der griechischen Plastik, p. 149 f. 

(£ng. tr. by Miss Sellars, p. 108 ff.). 
Koerte 6., See under '< Miscellany.'^ 
Herzog A., Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen Kunst, Part II. Die 

Gotterreihen auf unteritalischen Vasenbildem, Leipzig, 1888. 
Hejdemann H., Alexander der Grosse und Dareios Kodomannos auf 

unteritalischen Vasenbildem, 8tes HaUesches WinckeUnanns^ 

programme Halle, 1883. 
— ^— Cf., Arch. Anz,y 1892, p. 124 ff. 

See also under " Comedy and vase-paintings.^^ 

Hartwig P., Neue Unterweltdarstellungen, Arch. Ztg.j 1884, p. 253 

(pi. xviii-xix). 
Helbig W.) An inscription on a Tarentine fragment, Rev, Arch,., vol. 

12, 1888, p. 344 ff. (illustr.). 
Jahn 0., Munich Catalogue, EinUitungj pp. xxxiv-lxiii. See under 

" Catalogues.^' 
Eretschmer P., Op. cit.j under '^ Inscriptions,'' p. 219 ff. 
Mayer M., Ceramica dell' Apulia preellenica I, La Messapia, Roem, 

Mitth.y 1897, p. 201 ff. (22 figs.), II, La Peucezia Roem. 

Mitth.y 1899, p. 13 ff. (pi. ii-v, 34 figs.). 
Vasi dipinti scoperti in tombe della necropoli canosina, Notizie 

degli ScaiH, 1898, p. 195 ff. (17 cuts). 
Milani L. A., Sepolcreto con vasi antropoidi di Cancelli suUa mon- 

tagna di Cetona, Mon. d. Unc., 1899,. p. 150 ff. (49 cuts). 

Prehistoric. 
Orsi P., Megara Hyblaea, Necropoli, Mon. d. Unc.j 1892, p. 798 ff. 
Necropoli Sicula presso Siracusa con vasi e bronzi Micenei, 

Mon. d. Line. 1894, p. 5 ff. (pi. i-ii). 

Thapsos, op. cit.j 1896 (pi. iv-v, 52 cuts). 

Pantalica, ibid., 1899, p. 103 ff. (pi. ix-xi, and xiv). 

Camarina, ibid., 1899, P* 201 ff. (72 figs.). 

See also under " Dipylon," p. 112, p. 227 f. (pi. vii). 

Patroni G., La ceramica antica nell' Italia meridionale, Naples, 1897 

(illustr. ) . Cf . Winnefeld in Deutsche Utt. Ztg., 1 898, p. 679 ff. 
Vasi arcaici delle Puglie nel Museo Nazionale di Napoli, Mon. 

d. Unc, 1895, p. 349 ff. (pi. xiii). 
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Prot H. v., Schedaephilogogae Hermanno Useneroblatae, 1891, p. 447 ff. 
Schomacher K., Zu der alteren Karlsruher Unterswelt-Vase,y^r^., 

1889, p. 227 f. (pi. vii). 
Walters H. B., Introduction to vol. IV of the British Museum vase 

catalogue. Cf. p. 133. 
Watzinger C, De vasculis pictis tarentinis capita selecta, Darm- 

stadt^ 1899 (Bonn Dissertation). Cf. IMter, Ztg, 1900, p. 

2233 ff. 
Winkler A., Zu den Karlsruher Fragmenten einer Unterweltsvase, 

Aus der Anomia^ Berlin, 1890, p. 149 ff. 
Die Darstellungen der Unterwelt auf Unteritalischen Vasen, 

Breslau, 1888 (i pi.). 
Winnefeld H., See Assteas under << Artists.^ 



MISCELLANY 

Amelnng W., Personificierung des Lebens in der Natur in der Vasen- 

malerei der hellenistischen Zeit, Munich, 1888 (Dissertation). 
Fortwaengler A., Eros in der Vasenmalerei, Munich, 1874. 
Girard P., Le cratere d^Orvieto et les jeux de physionomie dans la 

c^ramique grecque, Mon. Grecs^ vol. XII, 1 895-1 897, p. 7 fF. 

(12 figs.). 
Hauser F., Der Bau der Akropolismauer, Strena Helbigiana, Leipzig, 

1900, p. 115 ff. (2 cuts). 
Koerte 6., Ueber Personificationen psychologischer Affecte in der 

spateren Vasenmalerei, Berlin, 1874. 
Morganthau J. C, Ueber den Zusammenhang der Bilder auf griechi- 

schen Vasen, I, Leipzig, 1886 (Dissertation) ; confined to 

black-figured ware. 
Pemice E., Kothon und Rauchergerat, Jakrb,, 1899, p. 60 ff. (20 

cuts). (First identification of a large class of vases that were 

used for incense purposes.) 
Pettier £., Les representations all^goriques dans les peintures de 

vases grecs, Mon» Grecs^ 1891, p. i ff. (pi. ix-x). 
Le fabricant de vases Paidakos, Rev. Et, Gr.<, 1893, p. 4 ff. 

(illustr.) . 
Smith C, Deme legends on Attic vases,/. H. S., 1 893, p. 1 1 5 ff. (2 cuts). 
Polledrara,/. H. S., 1894, p. 206 ff. (pi. vi-viii). 
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Coaye L., Notes c^ramographiquesy B. C, H,^ 1898, p. 373 ff. (10 
cuts). 

Feldscliarek, Ornamente antiker Thongefasse, Vienna, 186S (15 figs.)* 

Flasch A., Die Polychromie der griechischen Vasenbilder, Wuerz- 
burg, 1875. 

Fraenkel M., Zwei Vasen mit Goldschmuck, Arch, Ztg.j 1878, p. 145 ff. 

Hauler F., £ine Sammlung von Stilproben griechischer Keramik, 
Jahrb., 1896, p. 177 ff. (53 fragments of black and red-figured 
ware ; 33 text illustr.). 

Jahn 0., Ueber bemalte Vasen mit Goldschmuck, Leipzig, 1865 (2 p].). 

Kekul6 R., Shape and ornament of the oldest Greek and pre-Greek 
vases, Arch, Ang., 1890, p. 106. 

Kramer 6., Ueber den Styl und die Herkunft der bemalten griechi- 
schen Thongefasse, Berlin, 1837. 

Lau T., Die griechischen Vasen und ihr Formen- und Decorations- 
system, Leipzig, 1877 (44 pi.). Fol. 

Luetzow C. F. A., Zur Geschichte des Ornaments an den bemalten 
griechischen Thongefassen, Munich, 1858 (3 pi.). 

Riegl A., Stilfragen, Grundlegungen zu einer Geschichte der Oma- 
mentik, Berlin, 1893. 

Six J., Vases polychromes — la period archaique, Gas. Arch., 1888, 
p. 193 ff. and p. 281 ff. (pi. 26-29) 

Wide S., See under " Mycenaean." 

Winter F., Die Henkelpalmette auf attischen Schalen, /ahrd.j 1892, 
p. 105 ff. (18 cuts). 

PUBLICATIONS 

While the following works embrace the chief publications of the 
Greek vases, some of the most important reproductions from the 
artistic standpoint are to be found in the periodicals mentioned in 
the table of abbreviations. 

See also under " Catalogues " below. 
Benndorf 0., Wiener Vorlegeblatter fUr archaologische Cbungen. 
Series I- VI II, Vienna, 1 869-1875. Fol. 
Serie A-E, Vienna, 1878-1886 (60 pi.). Fol. 
Series 1888, 1889, and 1890-1891, 3 vols., Vienna. Fol. 
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i Benndorf 0., Griechische und sicilische Vasenbilder, Berlin, 1869- 

1870 (61 pi). Fol. 
Boettiger C. A., Griechische Vasengemalde, 2 vols., Weimar, 1 797-1 800. 
Bonaparte L., Museum ^trusque de Lucien Bonaparte, Prince de 

Canino, Viterbo, 1829 (47 pi.). 
Back A., One hundred engravings from paintings on Greek vases, 

London, 18 12. Fol. 
Disney J., Museum Disneianum — being a description of ancient 

marbles — and various ancient fictile vases, London, 1846, 

(127 pi.). 
Dnbois-Maisonneuye, Introduction h. Tdtude des vases antiques d'argile 

peints, Paris, 1817-1834, 3 vols. (loi pi.). Fol. 
Cf. Introduction to No. i under "Reinach" below. 
Fiorelli G., Notizia dei vasi dipinti rinvenuti a Cuma posseduti del 

Conte di Siracusa, Naples, 1856 (18 pi.). Fol. 
/ Froehner W., Choix de vases grecs in^dits de la collection du Prince 

Napoldon, Paris, 1867 (7 pi.). Fol. 
Furtwaengler A., Die Sammlung Sabouroff, Vol. I, Part II, Vases, 

Beriin, 1883-1887 (pi. xlvii-lxxv). Fol. 
and Reichold C, Die griechische Vasenmalerei, Auswahl her- 

vorragender Vasenbilder, Munich, 1900. Fol. 
See under " Mycenaean,'' p.m. 
Garginlo R., CoUezione delle deverse forme di vasi italico-greci, dette 

communente etruschi, Naples, 1822 (28 pi.). 
Gehring R., Griechische Gefasse, Umrisse in Naturgrosse nach 

Originalen gezeichnet, Landshut, 1892 (8 pi.). Fol. 
Genick A., Griechische Keramik, Berlin, 1883 (40 pi.). Fol. 

Description and introduction by Furtwaengler. 
Gerhard £., i. Griechische und etruskische Trinkschalen des konig. 

Museums zu Berlin, Berlin, 1843 ('9 P^O* ^ol* 

2. Etruskische und campanische Vasenbilder des konig. 

Museums zu Berlin, 1843 (35 pi.). Fol. 

3. Apulische Vasenbilder des konig. Museums zu Ber- 

lin, 1845 (21 pi.). Fol. 

4. Trinkschalen und Gefasse des konig. Museums zu 

Berlin, 1848-1850, 2 vols. (40 pi.). Fol. 

5. Auserlesene griechischen Vasenbilder, hauptsachlich 

etruskischen Fundorts, Berlin, 1840-1858, 4 vols. 

(330 Pl-)- 
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6. Abbildungen zu den gesammelten akademischen 

, Abhandlungen und kleinen Schriften, Berlin, 1868 

(86 pi.). Largely vases. 

Hamilton Sir W., Collection of engravings from ancient vases mostly | 

of pure Greek workmanship discovered in sepulchres in the ' 

kingdom of the Two Sicilies, but chiefly in the neighboiiiood ^ 

of Naples during the course of the years 1789- 1790 ; published j 

by W. Tischbein, 4 vols., Naples, 1791-1797. Fol. 

This was Hamilton's second collection, part of whidi was 
lost in a shipwreck ; the rest was sold to Thomas Hope for \ 

jf4Soo- ( 

The first collection, published by d'Hancarville, in 4 vols., 

1766-1767, 2d ed. of 5 vols., 1785, and 3d ed., 1801-1808, with 

360 illustrations, was acquired by the British Museum. 
Cf. Heydemann injahrb., 1886, p. 308 ff. 
Harrison J. and MacColl D. S., Greek vase-paintings, a selection of 

examples with preface, introduction, and descriptions, London, 

1894 (43 pi. and 8 cuts). Fol. i 

Mostly devoted to kylikes of the severe red-figured style. 
Hartwig P., See under " Red-figured Attic," p. 121, above. I 

Heydemann H., Griechische Vasenbilder, Berlin, 1870 (13 pi.). Fol. ^ 

Inghirami F., Pitture di vasi etruschi, Florence, 1 852-1856) 4 vols. 

(399 pi.). The first edition, 1833-1837, was called Pitture j 

di vasi fittili, and was published at Fiesole. r 

Elirk T., Outlines from the figures and the compositions upon Greek, I 

Roman, and Etruscan vases of the late Sir W. Hamflton, 

London, 1804 (62 pi.). 
Laborde L. de. Collection des vases grecs de Comte Lamberg, Paris, > 

1813-1828, 2 vols. (154 pi.; 33 vignettes). Fol. 
Lenormant C, et De Witte J., Elite des monuments cdramographiques, 

Paris, 1844-1861, 4 vols, text and 4 vols, plates (408 pi.). ^ 

Loeschcke G., See " Furtwaengler " above. 
Luynes H. T., Description de quelques vases peints, ^trusques, itali- 

otes, siciliens et grecs, Paris, 1840 (45 pi.). Fol. 
Millin A. L., Peintures de vases antiques vulgairement appelds 

^trusques, Paris, 1808- 1810, 2 vols. (150 pL). Fol. 
Cf. "Reinach" below. 

Description des tombeaux de Canosa, Paris, 1816(14 pi.). Fol. , 

This work includes reliefs and armor as well as vases. 
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MiUingen J., i. Peintures antiques et in^dites de vases grecs, tiroes 

de diverses collections avec des explications, 
Rome, 1813 (63 pi.). Fol. 

2. Peintures antiques de vases grecs de la collection 

de Sir John Coghill, Rome, 1817 (52 pi.)- Fol. 

3. Ancient unedited monuments of Grecian art, London, 

1822, 2 vols.. Vol. I, Painted Greek vases. 
Cf. "Reinach'' below for No. i. 
Moses H., Vases from the collection of Sir H. Englefield, London, 
1819 (40 pi.). Republished 1848 (52 pi.). 

A collection of antique vases, London, 1814 (150 illustr.). 

Mueller K. 0. and Wleseler F., Denkmaler der alten Kunst, G5t- 
tingen, 1854-1856,2 vols. (119 pi); 4th ed. by K. Wernicke, 
Leipzig, 1899. 
Murray A. S., Designs from Greek vases in the British Museum, 
/ London, 1894 (15 pi., 9 cuts). Interior designs of 62 red- 

figured kylikes. Fol. 

See further under " Sepulcral Lekjrthoi." 
Overbeck J., Cf. p. 138 below. 

Panofka T., i. Bilder antiken Lebens, Berlin, 1843 (20 pi., with 

174 cuts, mostly from vases). 

2. Griechen und Griechinnen nach Antiken, Berlin 

1844 (3 pi.). 

3. Mus^e Blacas — Monuments grecs, ^trusques et ro- 

maines — Vases peintures, Paris, 1829 (32 pi.). 
Fol. 
Passeri J. B., Picturae Etruscorum in vasculis, Rome, 1 767-1 775, 

3 vols. (300 pi.) ; 2d ed., 1787 ; 3d ed., 1806. Fol. 
Raoul-Rochette D., Monuments in^dits d^antiquit^ figur^e, grecque, 
• ^trusque et romaine, Pt. I, Cycle h^roique, Paris, 1833, 2 vols. 

(93 pJ-> ^5 vignettes). Fol. Only partly devoted to vases. 
Reinach S., i. Peintures de vases antiques recueillies par Millin 

(1808), et Millingen (1813), Paris, 1891 (123 pi). 
2. Repertoire des vases peints grecs et ^trusques, 
Tome i. Peintures des vases gravies dans PAtlas 
et le Compte-Rendu de St. P^tersbourg, les Monu- 
menti, Annali et Memorie de Plnstitut de Rome, 
PArchaeologische Zeitung, le Bullettino Napolitano, 
le Bullettino Italiano, PEphemeris (i 883-1 894), 
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le Museo Italiano, avec des notices explicatives et 
bibliographiques, Paris, 1899. 
3. Repertoire des vases peints, Tome ii. Peintures de 
vases gravies dans les recueils de Millingen (Cog- 
hill), Gerhard ( Auserl. Vasen.), Laborde, Luynes, 
Roulez, Schulz (Amazonenvase), Tischbein 
(Tomes i~v), Paris, 1900. 
Rossi Q. 6. de, Vasi greci denominati etruschi scelti nella raccoltk del 

duca di Blacas d'Aulps, 2 vols., Rome, 1823 (59 pl.)« 
Schoene R., Le antichitk del museo Bochi di Adiia, Rome, 1878 

(22 pi.). FoL 
Wallis H., Cf. p. 123 above. 
Welcker F. G., Alte Denkmaer, vol. V, Gottingen, 1851. Paintings 

covering a variety of mythological subjects (36 pi.). 
Witte J. de, See "Lenormant" above. 
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CATALOGUES AND COLLECTIONS 

No attempt has been made to include sale catalogues. 

Florence 
Amelung W., FUhrer durch die Antiken in Florenz, Munich, 1897 

(Vasensammlung, p. 197 if.). 
Canine, Catalogo di scelte antichitk etrusche trovate negli scavi del 
principo di Canino, Viterbo, 1829. The famous Vulci finds. 
Athens 
Cavyadias P., Catalogue des Musses d^Ath^nes; Mus^e National, 
vases peints, p. 74-90, Athens, 1895. 
Athens .* 

CoUignon M., Catalogue des vases^peints de la sod^t^ arch^ologique 
d'Ath^nes, 1878. 
Marseilles 
Froehner W., Catalogue des antiquitds grecques et romaines du 
Musde de Marseilles, p. 240 if., 1897. 
Berlin 
Fortwaengler A., Beschreibung der Vasensammlung im Antiquarium, 
Berlin, 1885, 2 vols. (7 pi.). 
Cambridge 
Gardner £. A., A catalogue of the Greek vases in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, Cambridge, 1897 (41 pi.). 
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Oxford 
Gardner P., Catalogue of the Greek vases in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, Oxford, 1893 (26 pi. and 37 cuts). 
Rome (Vatican) 
Helbig W., Fuhrer durch die offentlichen Sammlungen in Rom, 2d 
ed., 1899. See vol. II, pp. 276-323, for vases in the Vatican. 
The English translation by the Muireheads, ** Guide to the 
Public Collections of Classical Antiquities in Rome,^* Leipzig, 
1896, is from the ist German ed., 1891. 
Naples 
Heydemann H., Die Vasensammlungen des Musde Nazionale zu 

Neapel, Berlin, 1872 (22 pi.). 
Monaco D., and Rolfe £. N., A complete handbook to the Naples 
Museum (Vases, p. 177 ff.), London, 1886. 
Munich 
Jahn 0., Beschreibung der Vasensamrolung Konig Ludwigs in der 
Pinakothek zu Mlinchen, Munich, 1855. 

There is in preparation by Furtwaengler another catalogue 
of this important collection. As a temporary substitute for 
this work we have a little Fiihrer^ which was published in 
1895, intended more for the laity than for the student. See 
Furtwaengler, under '< Publications,^^ for the monumental work 
now appearing on this collection. Cf. also Thiersch's article 
cited on p. 105 above. 
Ruvo 
Jatta 6., Catalogo del Museo Jatta, Naples, 1869, 2 vols. 

I vasi italo-greci del S. Capute, Naples, 1877 (10 pi.). 

Bonn 
Kekal6 R., Das akademische Kunstmuseum zu Bonn, Bonn, 1872 

(3 Pl.). 
Rouen 

Le Breton 6., Le Mus^ c^ramique de Rouen, Rouen, 1883. 

Sydney 

Macdonald L., Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan vases in the 

Nicholson Museum, Sydney, Sydney, 1898. 

Vienna 

Masner K., Die Sammlung antiker Vasen and Terracotten im K. K. 

Oesterreichischen Museum flir Kunst und Industrie, Vienna, 

1892 (10 pl., 35 cuts). 
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Geneva 
Milliet P.| Vases antiques des collections de la ville Geneve, Paris 
1892 (55 photographic plates). 

Paris 
Vases antiques de la biblioth^ue nationale, Paris, 1891 (153 

figs.). 
Cyprus 
Myres J. L. and Ohnefalsch-Richter M., A catalogue of the Cjrpnis 
Museum, Oxford, 1899 (8 pi.), pp* 36-98. 
Bologna 
Pellegrini O., Museo civico di Bologna. Catalogo dei vasi, Bologna, 
1900 (5 pi., 85 figs.). Cf. Atene e Romoj ill, June, 1900, 
p. 169 ff., with 10 pi. ) 

Boulogne 
Pettier £., Collection de vases grecs du Musde de Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
Bulletin des Musies^ 1892, p. 200 ff. 
Paris (Louvre) 

Catalogue des vases antiques de terre cuite. Etudes sur 

rhistoire de la peinture et du dessin dans Pantiquitd, I, Les 
Origines, Paris, 1896. 

II, Vases antiques du Louvre, Salle A-£ (Mycenaean, Dipylon, 

Rhodian, Corinthian, Etruscan), Paris, 1897 (51 pi.). Cf. 
G. Perrot, vcl Journal des Savants^ 1900, p. 625 ff. 
Boston 
Robinson E., Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman vases in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Boston, 1893 (Introduc- 
tion; I, History of the Vases; 2, Manufacture; 3, List of 
Potters). Cf. Arch, Ans., 1896, p. 96f. ; Am./, Arch.^ 1898, 
p. 137 ff. ; the Annual Reports of the Trustees, particularly 
for the years 1 898-1900, should be consulted for important 
additions. 

This Catalogue is now withdrawn, owing to thie numerous 
additions made to the collection, which necessitated a com- 
plete change in numbering. 
Leyden 
Roolez J., Choix de vases peints du Mus^e d^antiquit^s de Leide, 

Gand, 1854 (20 pi.). 
Scholze £., Beschreibung der Vasensammlung des Freiherm von 
Leesen, Leipzig, 1871. 
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London 
Smith C. H., British Museum vase catalogue, vol. Ill, vases of the 
finest period, London, 1894 (28 pi. and 28 cuts). See 
<< Walters" below. 
St. Petersburg 
Stephani L., Vasensanunlung der K. Ermitage, St. Petersburg, 
1869, 2 vols. (16 pL). 

WUERZBURG 

Urlichs L., Verzeichniss der Antikensammlung der Universitat Wuerz- 
burg, 1865-1872. 
Copenhagen 
Usaing J. L., To graeske vaser i antik-kabinettet i Kjobenhavn, 
Copenhagen, 1866 (2 pi.). 
London 
Walters H. B., Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan vases in the 
British Museum, vol. II, London, 1893 ; vol. IV, vases . of 
the latest period, London, 1896 (16 pi.). 
Carlsruhe 
Winnefeld H., Beschreibung der Vasensammlung der grossherzog- 
llchen Sammlungen zu Karlsruhe, 1887 (2 pi.). 

INSCRIPTIONS ON THE VASES 
See especially the plates appended to the catalogues dted above. 

Amdt P., op. cit.j p. 103. 

Dickson I. A., A new #caA.09-vase,/. H. S,y 1899, p. 202 f. (i ^g.). 

Gamorrini 6. F., Dei fittili iscritti scoperti nella necropoli di Narce. 

Mon, d, Linc.j 1894, p. 321 ff. (15 figs.). 
Gardner B. A., The early Ionic alphabet, /. H. 5"., 1886, p. 220 ff. 

(supplementing Naticratis). Cf. under " Vase-finds in Africa." 

Gnmdmann R., Ueber 98 in Attika gefiindene Henkelinschriften auf 

griechischen Thongefassen, Leipzig, 1889. 
KaHnka £., Cf. p. 116. 
Kirchoff A., Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets, 4th 

ed., Guetersloh, 1887, p. 122 ff. (Chalcidian vases). 
Ellein W., Die griechischen Vasen mit Lleblingsinschriften, 2d ed., 

Vienna, 1898 (46 cuts). 
See further under " Potters and Painters." 
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Elretschmer P., Die griechischen Vaseninschriften ihrer Sprache nach 
untcrsucht, Guetersloh, 1894. Cf. Furtwaengler, B. ph. «P% 

1895, p. 200 ff. ; Schulzc, Goat, Gelehr. AnM,^ 1896, p. 228 ff. ; 
Merriam, Am, J, Arch,^ 1894, p. 374 ff. 

Merriam H. C, Inscribed sepulchral vases from Alexandria, Am. /. 

Arch,j 1885, p. 18 ff. (I pi.). 
Panofka T., Die griechischen Eigennamen mit koXos in Zusammen- 

hang mit dem Bilderschmuck auf bemalten Ge£isseny Berlin, 

1850 (4 pi.) . 
Pollak L., Neue Beitrage zu den Meistersignatnren und Lieblingsin- 

schriften. Roem. Mitth.j 1898, p. 79 ff. (pi. iv; i cut) ; also 

p. 116. 
Zu den Meistersignatnren und Liebllngsinschrifteny Arch. 

Mitth, OesLj 1895, p. 13 ff. 
Pettier E., J^tudes sur la c^ramique grecque, Gaz. Arch.^ 1888, p. 

167 ff. (1st part, signatures). 
Robinson E., See Gry ton and P3rrrhos, under *^ Potters and Painters.^^ 
Smith C, A kylix with a new #caA.o9 — name,/. H. S.^ 1896, p. 285 ff. 

(pi. xiii). See also p. 1 14 under ^ Rhodian.^* 
Stavroapolos D. S., See under << Bceotian.^ 
Tarbell F. B., The direction of the writing on Attic vases, Unrver^ 

stiy of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology ^ 1895, p. 114 ff. 
Wernicke K., Die griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsnamen, Berlin, 

1890. 
Wright J. BL, Five interesting Greek imperatives, Harvard Studies 

in Classical Philology^ 1896, p. 85 ff. 
The origin of Sigma Lunatum, Trans. Amer. PhiL Ass.y 

1896, p. 79 ff. 
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VASE-PAINTINGS AND THE LARGER ARTS 

Cnrtins E., Die Giebelgruppen des Zeustempels in Ol3rmpia und die 

rotiigurigen Vasen, Arch. Ztg., 1883, p. 215 ff. (pl.xvii-xviii). 
Gardner E. A., Athena in the west pediment of the Parthenon, 

/. H. S.y 1882, p. 244 ff. (2 cuts). 
Gardner P., A vase of Polygnotan style, /. H. 5"., 1889, p. 117 (cut, 

Mon. d, Inst. J XI, 38). 
Kalkmann A., Zur Tracht archaischer Gewandiiguren, Jahrb.^ 1896, 

p. 19 ff. (21 cuts). 
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Murray A. S., A vase-painting after Zeuxis, CL Rev,y 1888, p. 327. 
Robert C, Vase-paintings and their possible relation to the Athenian 

masters Mikon and Polygnotos, Arch. Am,, 1889, p. 141 if. 
Valuable studies of Polygnotan art are found in the 

Hallesches Winckelmannsprogramm^ 1892, 1893, 1^95* 
Robinson £., Report of Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1900, p. 57 ff. 

The relation of groups of Centaurs and Lapiths on a Boston 

kylix and on the Parthenon metopes. 
Smith C, A vase in form of a bust of Athena,/. H. S.y 1895, p. 184 

(pl.v). 
Winter F., Cf. p. 120 above. 
Studien zur alteren griechbchen Kunst., Jahrb,^ 1900, p. 82 ff. 

(6 figs.). 

/ ON SOME QUESTIONS OF LIFE AND CUSTOMS 

Bluemner H., Die Speisetische der Griechen, Arch, Ztg,, 1884, p. 181 

ff. (19 cuts). 
Collignon M., Loutrophore attique k sujet fun^raire, Mus^ du 

Louvre, Fondation Piot, vol. I, 1894, p. 49 ff. (pi. vi-vii, 2 

cuts). 
Emmanuel M., La danse grecque d^apr^s les monuments figures, 

Paris, 1896 (600 illustr.). 
Engelmann R., Guhl und Koners Leben der Griechen und Romer, 

6th ed., Berlin, 1893. Extensively illustrated from the vases, 

pp. 254-484. 
Fossy C, Scenes de chasse sur des vases grecs inddits, Rev. Arch,, 

vol. 18, 1 891, p. 361 ff. (3 cuts). On the hare and the fox. 
Gardner P., The Pentathlon of the Greeks,/. H, 5"., 1880, p. 210 ff. 

(pi. viii). Cf. ^«</., 1881, p. 217 ff. 
Herzog A., Eine Loutrophoros, Arch, Ztg,^ 1882, p. 131 (pi. v, 

2 cuts). 
Jalin 0., Darstellung des Handwerks und des Han dels verkehrs auf 

Vasenbildem, Leipzig, 1868. 
Kalkmann A., See p. 134 above. 
Knapp P., Maenaden und Maenadentracht auf Vasenbildern, Arch, 

Ztg.^ 1878, p. 145 ff. 
Koerte A, Vase mit Fackellaufdarstellung,/a^r^., 2892, p. 153, (pi. 

V, 2 cuts). 
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Perdrizet P. F., Sur rintroduction en Gr^ce du coq et des combats 
de coqs, Rev, Arch,^ vol. 21, 1893, p. 157 ff. (pi. v and i fig.). 

Robert C.y Athenisches Frauenleben, zwei Vasen des Berliner Muse- 
ums, Arch, Ztg,y 1882, p. 151 ff. (pi. vii). 

Griechische Kinderspiele auf Vasen, Arch, Ztg.^ 1879, P* 7^ ^* 

(pi. v-vi). 

Smith C, An archaic vase with representation of a marriage proces- 
sion, /. H, S.y 1880, p. 202 ff. (pi. vii). 

Two vase-pictures of sacrifices, /. If. S., 1888, p. i ff. (pi. i-ii). 

Welters P., Rotfigurige Loutrophoros, Atken.MUth.^ 1891, p. 371 f. 
(pi. ix,9figs.). 



VASE-PAINTINGS AND GREEK LITERATURE 

I. The Epic Cycle 

Anderson W. F. C, Pictorial atlas to Homer^s Iliad and Odyssey, 
London and New York, 1892 (36 pL). Translated firom the 
German (see under << Engelmann ^* below) and greatly 
enlarged with helpful notes on the monuments. 

Boltd J., De monumentis ad Odysseam pertinentibus capita selecta, 
Berlin, 1882 (Disser. Inaug.). 

Bnmn H., Methodologisches, SUzungsberichte, Bay, Akad, d. Wis- 
sen.j phil.'hist. Ciasse, vol. II, 1889, P* 7' ff* The ^ Ho- 
meric " poetry taken as the chief source of paintings dealing 
with gods and heroes. 

Bnlle H., Odysseus und die Sirenen, Strena HeUngiana^ Leipzig, 
1900, p. 31 ff. (cut). The earliest representation of the story, 
dating nearly back to 600 B.C. 

Engelmann R., Bilder-Atlas zum Homer. Iliad und Odyssee, Leip- 
zig, 1889 (36 pi.). 

Froehner W., Troianische Vasenbilder, Jahrb.<f 1892, p. 25 ff. (pi. 
i-ii, cut). 

Gardner E. A., A lec3rthus from Eretria with the death of Priam, /. 
H. S.y 1894, p. 170 ff. (pi. ix). 

Gardner P., Hektor and Andromache on a red-figured vase, /. If. S., 
1888, p. iiff. (pi. iii). 

Graef B., Peleus und Thetis, Jahrb.^ 1886, p. 192 ff. (pi. x). A 
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list of 108 pictures representing the same scene is added to 
this article. 
Harrison J. £., i. Myths of the Odyssey in art and literature, Lon- 
don, 1881. 

2. A cylix by Nikosthenes, /. H. 5"., 1885, p. 19 ff. 
(pi. xlix). (Odysseus and the Sirens.) 

3. The Judgment of Paris ; two unpublished vases 
from Florence, /. H, 5"., 1886, p. 196 if. (pi. Ixx, 7 
illustr.). Valuable on the form of the m3rth in 
early art. 

4. Monuments relating to the Odyssey, /. H, S.y 
1 883, p. 248 ff. (6 cuts) . Escape from the Cyclops. 

Hartwig P., See p. 121, ad finem, 

Heydemann H., Iliupersis auf einer Trinkschale des Brygos, Berlin, 

1866 (3 pi.). 
Homerische Darstellungen, Jahrb,, 1889, p. 260 ff. (pi. x and 

2 vignettes). Hector leaving Andromache ; Achilles attack- 
ing Lykaon, one of the Trojans offered up for Patroclus, (//. 

21, vs. 34 ff.) ; and Priam hitching up to go for the ransom of 

Hector's body. 
Inghirami F., Galleria Omerica, 3 vols. Florence, 1 829-1 836 (388 pi., 

only part of which are taken from vases). 
Jahn 0., Odysseus und Kirke, Arch. Beiirdge, Berlin, 1847, P* 4^1 ff. 

(vases p. 406 ff.). 
Kekal6 R., See under << Rhodian.'' 
Ellein W., Zur Einleitungsscene der Kyprien, Jahrb.y 1894, p. 251 ff. 

(2 cuts). 
Koerte A., Vasenbilder mit dem Abenteuer des Odysseus bei Kirke, 

Arch, Ztg,^ 1876, p. 189 ff. (pi. xiv-xv). 
Laurent M., L'Achille voil^ dans les peintures de vases grecs, Rev, 

Arch,y 1898, p. 153 ff. (10 figs.)- 
Loeschcke G., Archaeologische Miscellen. Dor pater Program^ 1880. 
Lucas J., Studia Theognidea, Berlin, 1893 (Disser. Inaug.). 
Luckenbach H., Das Verhaltniss der Griechischen Vasenbilder zu 

den Gedichten des epischen Kyklos, Leipzig, 1880 (vol. xi, 

Supp, Bd, Jahrbucher filr Philologie), 
Marx F., Ueber die Nausikaaepisode, Rhein, Museum^ 1887, p. 260 ff. 
Meier P. J., Schema der Zweikampfe auf alteren griechischen Vasen- 

bildern, Rhein, Museum^ 1882, p. 343 ff. 
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Orerbeck J., Die Bildwerke zum thebischen und troischen HeldeD- 

kreis, Braunschweig, 1853 (vol. I, text; vol. II9 32 pL). A 

new edition of this valuable work, long since out of print, has 

been promised for some time. 

Perdrizet P., Polyph^me, Rev, Arck.y vol. 31, 1897, p. 28 ff. (5 figs.). 

PoUak L., Priamos bei Achill, Athen, Mitth.j 1898, p. 169 ff. (pi. 4). 

y/ Sayaisson F., Monuments grecs relatifs k AchUle, Mhnoires de V 

InstUuty 1895, p. 309 ff. (pi. v-x). 

Robert C.| l. Bild und Lied: Pkilologische Unterstuhunf^^ heraus- 

gegeben von A, KiessUng und U. von Wiiamowitz-- 
MoeUendorff, Pt. V, Berlin, 1881 (8 cuts). 

2. Die Gesandtschaft an Achilleus, Arch, Ztg,, 1881, p. 

137 ff. (pi. viii). 

3. Scenen der Ilias und Aithiopis auf einer Vase der 

Sammlung Tyskiewicz, isten Winckelntannspro^ 
gramnty Halle, 1891 (2 pi., 17 figs.). 

4. Cf. also Homerische Becher, ^oien WinckelmannS" 

programme Berlin. 
Schneider A., Der troische Sagenkreis in der altesten griechischen 

Kunst, Leipzig, 1886. 
Sellars £., Three Attic lekythoi from Eretria, /. H, S,, 1893, p. I ff. 

(pi. i-ii). Odysseus and the Sirens, and Odysseus and Circe. 
Walters H. B., Odysseus and Kirke on a Bceotian vase, /. /f. S.^ 

1893, p. 77 ff. (pl. iv). 

The death of Polyxena, /. If. 5"., 1898, p. 284 ff. (pi. xv). 

Welcker F. 6., i. Troilos, Al^e Denkmdlerj vol. V, p. 439 ff. 

2. Urteil des Paris, op. cit, vol. V, p. 366 ff. With a list 

of 125 monuments based on the '^ Judgment.^^ 

3. Achilles giebt die Briseis hin, op, cU,^ vol. V, 

p. 126 ff. (pi. vii-viii). 
Winter F., Iliupersis auf einem Thonbecher im Antiquarium zu Ber- 
lin, Jahrb.j 1898, p. 80 ff. (pi. v). 
Zahn R., Cf. p. 115 above. 
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II. Lyric Poetry 

Birch S., Observations on the figures of Anacreon and his dog, ^r- 
chceologiay 1846, p. 257 ff. (pi. iv). More important for the 
poet than his dog. 
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Comparetti D., Saffo ^elle antiche reppresentaze vascolari, Museo 

ItalianOj 1886, p. 41 ff. (pi. 3-6). 
Jahn 0., Ueber Darstellungen griechlscher Dichter auf Vasenbildern, 

Leipzig) 1861 (8 pi.)* 
Smith A. H.) Illustrations to Bacchylides, /. H, S,j 1898, p. 267 ff. 

(pi. xiv, 10 figs.). See also Eichthal and Reinach's Pohnes 

de BacchyUde^ Paris, 1892. 
Waldstein C, The Argive Heraeum and Bacchylides XI, 43-84, 

C/. Rev,^ 1900, p. 473. 

) 

III. Tragedy 

Bethe E., Die hellenistischen BUhnen und ihre Decorationen, /^z^r^.i 

1900, p. 56 ff. (13 cuts). 
/ Doerpfeld W., Die vermeintliche BUhne des hellenistischen Theaters, 

Jahrb,, 1901, p. 22 ff. 
Dnemmler F., Skenische Vasenbilder, Rhein. Museum^ 1888, p. 355 ff. 

Cf. Museo Italianoy 1886 (pi. i, 4). 
• Engelmann R., Archaeologische Studien zu den Tragikem, Berlin, 
N 1900 (28 figs.). Cf. IV, kl. Ph.y 1900, p. 1274. 

Graef B., Archaeologische Beitrage (Pt. I) Assteas und die attische 

BUhne, Hermes^ 1901, p. 81 ff. 
Haupt 6., Commentationes archaeologies in i&chylum, Halle, 1896. 

Dissertationes HallenseSj vol. XIII, p. 109 ff. (3 pi.). 
Hnddilston J. H., Greek tragedy in the light of vase-paintings, London 

and New York, 1898 (29 illustr.). 
Die griechische Tragodie im Lichte der Vasenmalerei ; Neue 

durchgesehene Ausgabe, Ubersetzt von Maria Hense, Frei- 
burg, 1900. 
. An archaeological study of Euripides^ Antigone^ Am, J, Arch,, 

1899, p. 183 ff. (3 figs.). 
.> Kinkel 6., Euripides und die bildende Kunst, Berlin, 1872. 

Milchhoefer A., Baccische Siegesfeier,y^r^^Z(f., 1880, p. 182 ff. (pi. x). 
Niestroj R., Observationes archaeologicae ad ^Eschyli fabulas perti- 

nentes, Muenster, 1894 (Disser. Inaug.). 
Overbeck J., See under " Epic " above. 
Prott H. T., De amphora Neapolitana fabulae sat3rricae apparatum 

scaenicum representante, Scheda philologx H, Usener oblaia^ 

Bonn, 1891, p. 447 ff. 
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Seisch E., See below under ^< Comedy.^ 

Robert C, Bild und Lied, Berlin, 1881, p. 129 ff. 

Vogel J., Scenen euripideischer Tragodien auf Griechischen Vasen« 

gemalden, Leipzig, 1886. 
Watzinger C, Cfl op, cii,j p. 125 above. 
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IV. Comedy 

Bethe E., Prolegomena zur Geschichte des Theaters im Altertunii 

p. 278 fF. 
Dierks H., Ueber das Costum der griechischen Schauspieler in der 

alten Komodie, Arch. Ztg., 1885, p. 11 ff. (pi. v). 
Hartwig P., Oedipus vor der Sphinx, eine Phylakenscene, PhiiohguSy 

1896, p. I ff. (pi. i and cut). 
Heydemann H., Die Phylakendarstellungen auf bemalten Vasen, 
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p. 61. ff. 
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lin, 1893 (Disser.). 
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Athens, 1896 (9 cuts). 
Rizzo 6. E., Vaso campano con scena fliadca Roem. Mitth., 1900, 

p. 261 ff. (pi. 6; 3 figs.). 
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Essentials of New Testament Greek 



V » 



16010. Cloth. 75 cents 



<Mf there is any short way for a man to learn the language, it 
seems to me that Mr. Huddilston has fallen upon it. The author 
appends an introduction in which he discusses the two questions : 
*Why was the New Testament written in Greek?' and * What are 
the main points of difference between this Greek and that of the 
classical period? ' Both of these questions are very briefly and very 
satisfactorily disposed of, and especially the latter. I have seen 
no work in which the characteristics of Hellenistic Greek are so 
briefly and so clearly set forth. This part of the book is well worth 
the price of the volume, whatever may be thought of the rest." 

— Christian Standard, 

^^ For the private student, it is perhaps the best introduction to 
the study of New Testament Greek yet published. There is more 
sense of the beginner^s difficulties, and more skill in overcoming 
them, than in any like manual we have seen." — Expository Times, 

'^We are grateful that this useful book has come to our study- 
table. It quickens the interest in the great work before Bible 
students and Sunday-school workers. The details of the book are 
so carefully arranged as to render the task of the student a com- 
paratively easy one." — Baltimore Methodist, 

<<We are confident that with or without a teacher a diligent 
student would advance rapidly by aid of this book, and in a few 
months be able to read his New Testament with much profit and 
satisfaction." — Independent, 

" ESY " to same ; being a translation of the exercises • . 25 cents. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 



The Attitude of the GreeJk. Tragedians 

towards Art 



i3mo. Cloth. $1.35 



'* A careful and very interesting essay ... a learned woric which 
may be commended as a specimen of model accuracy.** 

— LUerature, 

^ The book is written with competent knowledge of recent archaeo- 
logical literature, and the conclusion to which the author comes is 
worth development and illustration. The scholarship is sound and 
up to date, and the author may claim to have contributed some- 
thing of substantial value toward the history of the Greek mind.** 

— Manchester Guardian. 

<^ We must render to Mr. Huddilston all praise for the thorough 
scholarship and minute research exhibited throughout the work.** 

— Cambridge Review. 

<'It is a most ingenious and learned disquisition upon the evi- 
dences appearing in the dramas of Sophocles, iCschylus, and 
Euripides of the influences of the work of architects, sculptors, 
and painters about them; so far the essayist's purpose is dear. 
But there is another and deeper matter beneath, which makes the 
essay also one upon the interrelations of the fine arts during 
Athens* glory, and gives it an interest hardly less catholic than 
special. As a whole, the book is a flattering example of the work 
American scholars are doing in the worthiest directions." — Dial. 
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Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase 

Paintings 



i3mo. Cloth. $1.75 



^Dr. Huddilston has carefully and lucidly expounded the rela- 
tion of the ceramic art to the extant Greek tragic drama. His 
excellently illustrated book is highly interesting. It certainly en- 
hances our sense of the artistic perfection of the extant tragedies 
of iEschylus and Euripides." — Saturday Review. 

" Tlie book is illustrated and well got up, and will be read with 
interest by all who are anxious to find life in the so-called dry 
bones of the Classics." — School Remew. 

<< The book deals in archaeological knowledge, but it is addressed 
less to archaeologists than to literary students of the tragedies. It 
tells about the vases and the pictures on them with a view of help- 
ing the student to understand the plays. There can be no doubt 
that these pictures enable a student of Greek tragedy to understand 
his author better than would be possible without them; and Mr. 
Huddilston^s book, learned, clear, and suggestive as it is, deserves 

the close attention of all who are interested in the Subject." ♦ 

— Scotsman, 

<^Dr. Huddilston has hit on rather a new vein which has not 
been fully explored even by German scholarship. His acquaint- 
ance with the monuments is wide and scientific, his judgment and 
reasoning in matters of art are sound, his selection^ most instruc- 
tive."— A^tf/ib«. 
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